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THERE are older physicians than Dr. 
Davis in the United States, but few who 
are worthy of asmuch honor as men of 
sterling character and professional suc- 
cess. As a representative man in and 
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out of medicine he was selected to act as 
President of the ‘‘ International Medical 
Congress” that assembled in Washing- 
ton last year. 

Prof. Sizer in a sketch predicated of our 
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excellent portrait uses the following 
strong language : 

This face and head is an interesting 
study. In his earlier days he must have 
beena handsomeman. His eyeis bright 
and of excellent form and expression; his 
nose is rather large and prominent, but 
delicate in its lines ; the upper lip is also 
defined with such lines as indicate senti- 
ment and delicacy, and the prominent 
aud strong chin indicates stability and 
dignity. If he were more fleshy and 
plump the facial expression would be 
improved, and the brain itself—the 
head—would be better sustained. Let a 
line be drawn from the opening of the 
ear forward through the eye, and see the 
massiveness of the brain above. ,Con- 
sider the length from the opening of the 
ear to the eyebrows and to the top of the 
forehead, and the forehead looks as if it 
had been pulled, dragged, drawn up- 
ward and forward from the opening of 
the ear. 

Intellectuality is marked on that fore- 
head and indorsed by the features as 
plainly as a print could make it. The 
scholar in the realm of things and facts 
and conditions is shown by that promi- 
nent and massive brow. 

The middle section of his forehead in- 
dicates excellence of memory, the upper 
part shows philosophic breadth and out- 
reach of thought, and then over the top 
the front part of the head shows benev- 
olence in a degree that is rarely equaled. 

We judge that the drift and scope of 
his mentality, his purposes, his work, 
and endeavors are toward beneficent re- 
sults, and what he does in his profession- 
al career does not begin and end with 
himself ; his thoughts have a generous 
and sympathétic interest in the welfare 
of men. ; 

His head _is that of a scholar, a philos- 
opher, and a philanthropist combined. 
The side head seems to be flattened as if 
it had little care for pecuniary results ; 
his chief object or thought is to accom- 
plish the good he seeks to do, and if it 
has in it compensation, and most men 


need compensation for their time 
and effort, he would take it as necessary 
to his comfort ; but the idea of making 
merchandise of knowledge is not strong- 
ly marked in his nature. 

He is cautious, upright, and just ; he 
is energetic and thorough and social and 
affectionate, but scholarship, originality, 
and the practice of beneficent sympathy 
are his strong points. 

It is not so often that so clear a study 
is offered by portrait—not often that the 
writing of the sunlight and the tool of 
the engraver so faithfully reproduce the 
lineaments of the face and expression. 

Nathan Smith Davis was born at 
Greene, Chenango County, N. Y., in 
1817. A farmer’s boy he lived on the 
homestead, after the manner of the 
farmer's boy of that early time, until he 
had attained the age of sixteen, when 
the wish to do something for himself led 
him away from the parental roof. He 
concluded to try his fortune in the field 
of medicine, and commenced his study 
in 1834. Later he went to New York 
and attended jlectures in the College of 
Physicians and Surgeons, and in 1837 
commenced practice in Binghamton. 
There, besides private work, he lectured 
before the local academy on physiology 
and chemistry. He also became a con- 
tributor to medical journals, and some 
of his early papers found their way 
across the ocean and were copied by Eu- 
ropean journals. His numerous contri- 
butions, in fact, made his name widely 
known. 

After going to Binghamton he joined 
the County Medical Society, and became 
alsoa member of the State Society, in 
which he served on important commit- 
tees. His most signal service in the 
State Society was in the preliminary 
steps for.the organization and promo- 
tion of the National Medical Convention 
of 1846, ‘which brought him into corre- 
spondence with medical men in almost 
every State inthe Union. Out of this 
movement grew the American Medical 
Association, which Dr. Davis was very 
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active in promoting, and of which he 
has been generally recognized by the 
profession as the father. He has been 
its president, and almost every other 
office within its gift has been bestowed 
upon him. Dr. Davis practiced for two 
years in New York. He went there in 
1847, but two years later he went to Chi- 
cago to become a professor in the Rush 
Medical College, and there he remained 
as a teacher for ten years. Illinois and 
Chicago at that time had no medical So- 
cieties, but Dr. Davis aided largely in the 
formation of one for the State and an- 
other for the city. He founded two med- 
ical newspapers, and continued his rela- 
tion to them in after years. A number 
of literary, historical, and _ scien- 
tific societies have elected him a 
member. The Northwestern Uni- 
versity counts him among those who 
aided in its foundation. Since the year 
in which he left his father’s farm he has 
been a member of the Methodist Church, 
and he isa strong advocate of temper- 
ance. Not long since he was quoted as 
having said that he had not prescribed 
alcohol in his practice for thirty years 
or more. His life and appearance cer- 
tainly exemplify the virtues of temper- 
ance and earnestness. A _ prodigious 
worker for fifty years, heis still vigorous 
and efficient. 


THOMAS WENTWORTH HIGGINSON. 

An earnest, meditative face, with lines 
that intimate a bias toward sadness, or a 
habit of looking at the side of things that 
is lacking in the qualities of complete- 
ness, symmetry, and fitness. There is 
sense of will, the spirit of controversy, 
and criticism, also the tenderness of 
sympathy and pity well indicated. New 
England, especially the eastern part of it, 
has a type of culture that is easily recog- 
nized. Emerson, Thoreau, Everett, 
Hawthorne, Sumner, Phillips, all show 
it in their portraits, and so do Lowell, 
Higginson, and others, in their faces. 
The mark of a refined organization de- 
rived from a noble parental stock, is as 
sociated with the expression that a pecu- 


liar drift of thought and motive imparts. 
Such men are at once deliberate, sym- 
pathetic, ambitious, and impatient of 
restrictions upon rationa: inquiry, 
averse to conventional or class dogma, 
individual, concerned about the evolu- 
tion of society into a higher and better 
stage of action, fretted at the indiffer- 
euce of the masses to opportunity for 
improvement, and inclined to censor- 
iousness because of ‘the want of progress 
in the system of civil control. 

These men dignify society, illustrate 
American literature, are lights in their 


THOMAS WENTWORTH. HIGGINSON. 

way, but not leaders of public thought; 
there is nothing of demagogism in their 
character, hence their influence upon 
the masses is but slight. Their range of 
action is lofty ; understood by compara- 
tively few its principles m ust be trans- 
lated into common terms to be under- 
stood by the many. 

Thomas Wentworth Higginson is the 
second son of Stephen Wentworth, an 
old Salem merchant, and was born in 
Cambridge, Mass., Dec. 22, 1823. He 
studied at Harvard, and entered the 
ministry of the Congregational church 
in 1847, being ordained pastor of the 
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First church in Newburyport, Muss. He 
was compelled to leave his church in 
1850 on account of his anti-slavery sen- 
timent. From 1852 to 1858 he was pas- 
tor of a free church in Worcester, Mass., 
and then left the ministry to devote him- 
self to literature. 

For taking part in the attempted res- 
cue of a fugitive slave he was indicted 
for murder with Theodore Parker, Wen- 
dell Phillips, and others, but was dis- 
charged through a flaw in the indict- 
ment. He also aided in the organization 
of parties of Free-State emigrants to 
Kansas, in 1856, and seryed as brigadier 
general on James H. Lane's staff in the 
Free-State forces. He was appointed 
captain in the 51st Massachusetts Regi- 
ment, September 25, 1862, and on No- 
vember 10 was made colonel of the First 
South Carolina Volunteers (afterward 
called the 33d U. S. Colored Troops), the 
first regiment of freed slaves mustered 
into national service. He took and held 
Jacksonville, Fla., but was wounded at 
Wilton Bluff, S. C., in August, 1863, 
and in October, 1864, resigned on ac- 
count of inability. He then returned to 
literary work, residing at Newport, R. 
I., for several years, and in 1878 re- 
moved to Cambridge, where he still re- 
sides, 

In 1880 and 1881 he served in the 
State legislature, and also as a member 
of the State Board of Education. 

He has contributed largely to current 
literature, especially in the Atlantic 
Monthly. Many of his books are col- 
lected essays and sketches that have thus 
appeared. His first publication was a 
compilation with Samuel Longfellow, 
of poetry for the seaside entitled, Thalat- 
ta (Boston, 1853). He is the author of 
Outdoor Papers (Boston, 1863); Malbone, 
an Oldport Romance (1869); Army Life 
in a Black Regiment (1870); Atlantic 
Essays (1871); The-Sympathy of Relig- 
ions (1871); Oldport Days (1873); Young 
Folks’ History of the United States 
(1875); History of Education in Rhode 
Island (1876); Young Folks’ Book of 


American Explorers (1877); Short Stud- 
ies of American Authors (1879); Com- 
mon-Sense about Women (1881); Life of 
Margaret Fuller Ossoli (American Men 
of Letter series, 1884); Larger History of 
the United States to the close of Jack- 
son's Administration (New York, 1885) ; 
The Monarch of Dreams (1886); and 
Hints on Writing and Speech-Making 
(1887). He has also translated the com- 
plete works of Epictetus (Boston, 1865), 
and edited Harvard Memorial Biogra— 
phies (2 vols., 1866): Brief Biographies 
of European Statesmen (4 vols., New 
York, 1875-7). Several of his works 
have been re-printed in England, and 
some have been translated into French 
or German. 

A writer in the Boston Herald, ina 
sketch of Col: Higginson’s literary work, 
says. ‘‘The most delightful of Colonel 
Higginson’s writings are those in which 
his keen observation and abounding love 
of nature have full play. There is a 
charm in these essays, born of a deep 
and tender sympathy, which is not sur- 
passed by anything of the kind in our 
literature; indeed, it might truthfully be 
said that they are unequaled in their 
way. Such blending of knowledge and 
feeling as is shown in those Outdoor Pa- 
pers, entitled April Days, My Outdoor 
Study, Water Lilies, The Life of Birds, 
The Procession of Flowers and Snow, 
give to them an exquisite attractive- 
ness. 

‘**In days when the lecture platform 
was a field for the best thought of Amer- 
ican life, Col. Higginson made a mark, 
his Aristocracy of the Dollar being espe- 
cially successful. He is an interesting 
and forcible speaker, the silvery tones of 
his voice setting off his earnest thought 
and graceful diction. His home in 
Cambridge, on Observatory Hill, is a 
comfortable old-fashioned structure, 
with articles that reflect his refined and 
studious tastes. His wife, who has also 
literary taste and talent, is a niece of Mr. 
Longfellow’s first wife. 

Col. Higginson is of tall and com- 
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manding figure; his face has the ruddy 
hue of health, and his robust appearance 
indicates that he keeps up the outdoor 
exercises which he has always favored. 
Of late years he has added a tricycle to 
his means of enjoying the open air. His 
sympathies make him a genial compan- 
ion; the spirit of chivalry gleams alike 
in his’writings and his life, and the 


heed to the movements in European pol- 
itics. Sir Morell Mackenzie at first re- 
minds us of the late Viceroy of India, 
Lord Dufferin, now serving his coun- 
try, we think, in Turkey. He has the 
same spirited bearing and air of indepen- 
dence. The features have an American 
sharpness, the keen, observant look that 
is common to the New Englander. Such 


SIR MORELL MACKENZIE, M. D. 


manliness and refinement which mark 
his countenance are reflected in his char- 
acter and conversation. 


SIR MORELL MACKENZIE, M. D. 
Another physician may not be out of 
place in this group, an Englishman 
whose name has been familiar to every 
one who reads the newspapers, or gives 


an organization hungers for the true 
and real ; demands facts, and can esti- 
mate them at their real value. It is an 
investigating, penetrating, critical order 
of mind that distinguishes this gentle- 
man professionally and otherwise, or 
the portrait is a misrepresentation. Such 
a man's judgment is not of the ‘‘snap” 
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or ad captandam order, but prudent, 
*'cautious, and sound. His temperament 
is strongly mental with enough of the 
motive to render him both prompt, ener- 
getic, and persistent. He ought to be a 
ready student and a hard worker ; am- 
bitious, eager for success, yet above con- 
duct that savors of anything subservient 
or adulatory to secure it. He is fond of 
approval,even glories in success achieved, 
but at the same time manifests the spirit 
of independence. 

Morell Mackenzie was born in Leytons- 
ton in 1837: Studied medicine in Lon- 
don and also in several continental cities. 
Taking up diseases of the throat as a 
specialty, he studied under Cyermak, 
with whom he became familiar in the 
application of the laryngoscope. He 
practiced in London, where in 1864 ‘he 
was elected a member of the Royal Col- 
lege of Physicians. Previous to that he 
had organized a hospital, the first in Eng- 
land of its kind, for the treatment of dis- 
eases of the throat and chest ; and also 
was appointed Lecturer on Diseases of 
the Throat in the London Medical Col- 
lege. In 1870 he presented to the pro- 
fession a work on ‘“Growtlis in the 
Throat ;” and still later, a work ‘‘On 
the Hygiene of the Vocal Organs.” 
Another with the fruit of twelve years’ 
study is ‘‘ Diseases of the Throat and 
Nose.” While his reputation has been 
mich enhanced by his contributions to 
medical and surgical literature, bis con- 
nection with the remarkable illness of 
the German Emperor has given him 
special eminence. 

It is not our purpose to venture an 
opinion with regard to that case ; it 
would not be expedient in this connec- 
tion, but it may be said that the success 
that attended Sir Morell’s treatment 
of the Emperor Frederick’s throat al- 
most conquered the strong prejudices 
that were shown in an unseemly man- 
ner in certain professional and social cir- 
cles of Germany. As a contemporary 
says : 

**Sir Morell Mackenzie's great merits 


are beginning to be appreciated even by 
those who had hitherto been loth to ac- 
knowledge them. An interesting state- 
ment connected with the history of the 
quarrel is made by the Schlesische Zei- 
tung in the following words: When 
twelve months ago the preparations had 
been made for the performance of an 
operation which, to judge by ample ex- 
perience, might and probably would 
have been attended with a fatal termina- 
tion, Prince Bismarck, at the instance of 
German members of the faculty, pro. 
posed that foreign specialists should be 
sent for, it being understood that even 
in {the event of the operation proving 
successful, the illustrious patient could 
not have possibly survived it any great 
length of time. The same article goes 
on to say that Sir Morell Mackenzie has 
succeeded in preserving the Emperor's 
life as long as it was possible, and also in 
greatly relieving hissufferings. The ill- 
ness is set down as incurable, and Dr. 
Fruvel, the leading French specialist, 
wrote last January that in cases like 
that of Frederick III., three years would 
be the very outside of a man’s life after 
once tracheotomy had been performed.” 

The effect of Unser Fritz’s sad case 
has been, we think, that of moderat- 
ing national zealousness and vindictive- 
ness, and deferring long predicted war 
on the continent, and if Dr. Mackenzie 
has been the human instrument by 
which the Emperor’s life was prolonged 
for months, then the preservation of 
peace in Europe may be said to be in a 
great measure due to his skill. 

Honors have been conferred upon him 
in abundance. Not long ago Queen 
Victoria knighted him, and quite recent- 
ly an important order of the German 
Royal house was presented to him by the 
late Emperor. 

CHARLES H. J. TAYLOR. 

In this representative of the colored 
man in American society we havea good 
illustration of the intellectual advance- 
ment that has characterized his race in 
the past twenty years. The type of the 
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colored man’s civilization may possess 
its own peculiarities, but that its possi- 
bilities are by no means to be depreciated 
by the ethnographer has been shown re- 
peatedly of late. The American negro 
is now found in every professional walk 
of life, and his work has demonstrated 
his fitness for the place. 


Mr. Taylor was born in slavery in 
Marion, Alabama, about thirty-five years 
ago. The late war changed his relations 
to the State and quickened his natural 
disposition to make a way for himself 
in the world. He found opportunity for 
personal improvement in Indiana and 
Ohio, and later, studied at Michigan 
University. 

He afterward read law, and entered 
upon the practice of that profession, be- 
ing subsequently admitted to the bar of 
the United States Supreme Court. 

While in Indiana, he supplemented 
his professional practice, at intervals, by 
teaching school, thus employing every 
moment in remunerative industry. Re- 
moving to Kansas, he wasin 1885 a can- 
didate in the Eleventh Judicial District 
for district Judge, but failed of elec- 
tion. Immediately afterward he was 
appointed Assistant City Attorney of 
Kansas City, which office he held until 
lately, when his appointment as Minis- 
ter Resident, and Consul-General of the 
United States to Liberia, has received the 
consideration of our Washington author- 
ities. . 

In 1876 he stumped the State of South 
Carolina for Gen. Wade Hampton for 
Governor, and carried over to him a 
considerable part of the colored vote. In 
1885 he was an independent in politics, 
and voted for Cleveland and Hendricks. 
He is now a ‘‘straightout’” Democrat. 
He is intelligent, a ready speaker, with 
a good flow of language, and in every 
way a credit to his race. 

Mr. Taylor has the type of bead found 
in the American negro with the varia- 
tion of unusual central height and very 
marked perceptives. Heis an ambitious 
man, and very strong in Firmness and in- 


dependence. An active brain, sustained 
by a fine physical constitution, givés 
him the advantage of using his mental 
powers freely and for a long period with- 
out exhaustion. He is a man of special 
capabilities, not broad or comprehensive, 
but quick to gather the particular signi- 
ficance of a fact and inclined to push 
effort in a single direction, With so 
much physical energy he should show 


CHARLES H. J. TAYLOR. 


enthusiasm and alacrily in everything 
that engages his interest. His hope is 
such that he is not easily discouraged and 
the rich fulness of his vital resources 
tend to make him sanguine of the good 
results of the enterprise in which he em- 
barks. EDITOR. 





A LUNAR SuPERSTITION.—The Greek 
and Latin authors (Plato, Pliny, Livy) 
tell us that a great noise was made dur- 
ing eclipses. The early Christians rang 
bells, not only during storms, but dur- 
ing eclipses also, in order to war against 
the action of malevolent spirits, and to 
repulse the darkness caused by phantoms 
(umbra phantasmata), a relic of the 


dark genii that devour the moon. 
. 
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INTELLECTUAL AND MORAL CULTURE. 


AMES Freeman Clarke truly says : 
“God, who placed the trees and 
flowers in. the world to grow, also placed 
man here for the same purpose.” The 
trees grow. unconsciously, but man is 
educated by circumstances, and he is 
able very largely to control the cireum- 
stances. He can educate himself by 
cultivating his powers and developing 
his character. As God has given him 
this power, it is, of course, his duty to do 
it. Jesus in the parable of the talents 
has taught, that it is not only our duty 
to render back to our Savior what we 
have received, but we must also add to 
it by our efforts. God will certainly hold 
us responsible for a failure to cultivate 
the talents He has given us. We are so 
constituted that a failure to improve our 
gifts will cause us to lose them. 

Order is one of Nature's greatest laws, 
and it should not be neglected in the cul- 
tivation of the faculties of the human 
mind. Those who fail to follow divine 
order make a sad mistake. How great 
indeed is the mistake that teachers make 
when they put students to studying 
those branches requiring great reflection 
before the perceptive faculties are prop- 
erly developed. While perception and 
reflection should be educated together, 
perception should have greatly the start. 
While some persons naturally have 
more perception than others, the percep- 
tive faculties can be greatly improved by 
all. The Indian naturally has no ad- 
vantage over the white man in this re- 
spect ; yet he has so trained his power of 
observation that no sign of the forest 
escapes liis attention. It is said of Daniel 
Boone and the early pioneers of Ken- 
tucky, that they were fully equal to the 
Indiaus in observing all the sigus of the 
wilderness. The Bible places a duty 
upon the hearer as well as upon the 
preacher ; and the reason why so many 
people are. ignorant of the Bible as 
well as of Nature is the fact that they 
keep both their eyes and ears closed. 


There is in this country a greater de- 
mand for eloquent hearers than for elo- 
quent preachers. 

Reflection has for its function work 
entirely different from that of perception. 
It does not collect material, but arranges 
and classifies that presented to it by per- 
ception. It is by reflection that we 
think, and the more we reflect the bet- 
ter we can think. Thinking is largelya 
matter of cultivation, and the men that 
think are the men that make the greatest 
progress in civilization. It is claimed 
that the reason why the god Ormundez 
triumphed over Ahriman is the fact that 
he thought before he acted, while Ahri- 
man acted before he thought. No true 
system of education will fail to develop 
reflection, and, in fact, all the powers of 
the human mind. Even the imagina- 


tion should not be neglected, for it is a 
very essential element in education. As 


an intellectual faculty it gives us a 
knowledge of the beautiful, and as a 
practical faculty it creates art. A prosa- 
ic young preacher became somewhat 
offended at me for recommending to 
him works of fiction. I did so because 
he had but little imagination and it 
needed cultivation. I recommended 
Mill’s logic to a young lady who had an 
imagination that was about to run away 
with her. The intuitional element of 
man’s nature is worthy of attention by 
all educators, for it gives us in- 
ward facts through the higher intellect. 
From it comes our ideas of personal 
identity, cause and effect, space and 
time, and a perception of a distinction 
between right and wrong, good and 
evil. If more attention were given to 
the development of this faculty, it would 
stay the tide of materialism which is 
now deluging the country. 

The uneven development of the hu- 
man mind causes man to be inclined to 
infidelity. 

One of the greatest defects in our pres- 
ent system of education is the neglect of 
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moral and religion development. Tnere 
never was a greater -mistake than the 
supposition that intellectual develop- 
ment alone constitutes education. The 
moral and religious elements are a part 
of the mind, and their neglect must, 
necessarily, produce sad consequences. 
It is claimed that there is no unity of 
sentiment as to what constitutes a moral 
and religious education. The same 
thing can be said of intellectual devel- 
opment. There is certainly unanimity 
enough among the wise to adopt a sys- 
tem that will develop all the moral 
powers of the mind. Our schools tend 
too much to stimulate ambition and 
cause envy.. Rivalry and envy are 
among the greatest sins of the day. We 
are very much in need of more benevo- 
lence and generosity in all departments 
-of life. Particular attention should be 
given to the education of the conscience. 
The young should be taught to do right, 
because it is right, and not from policy. 


When students do right, it should be rec- 
ognized by the teacher ; and when they 
do wrong they should be made to feel 
remorse. There are too many students 
who comply with the rules of a school 
simply in form, but not in heart. They 
are like the little girl when her brother 
struck her. Her mother told her to kiss 
her little brother, and heap coals of fire 
upon his head. The little girl ran up 
and kissed her brother, and then said: 
‘* Where is the shovel now? Where is the 
shovel?” If the human will was edu- 
cated in youth, there would be much 
less yielding to temptation. Some per- 
sons have very weak wills and can be 
influenced to do what they know to be 
wrong. Such wills, if education com- 
menced at a proper age, could be strength- 
ened, and many be saved from hopeless 
ruiz. 

‘*'Tis education that forms the common mind, 
Just as the twig is bent, the tree’s inclined.” 

J. W. LOWBER, PH. D. 


--=. 


THE WHEEL OF THE WORLD. 


HE wheel of the world turns round and 
round. 


Those who are uppermost soon may be 
Down in the dust or under the ground ; 
The king in chains, the serf set free. 
Over the track in sunshine and rain, 
It rolls on, over and over and over 
again. 


The wheel of the world moves day and night, 
And its swift revolutions bring 
Nations from darkness into the light, 
Where bells of the good times coming 
ring. 
Over the plot where the palace shone, 


It rolls in the dust of the crown and 
throne. 


Around and round the wheel turns and_goes. 
And we go with it, now up, then down. 
Few win the prize that many must lose, 
Tired at the goal, how late comes the 
crown. 
The brave, the true,the noble, the just, 
Will never be lost in the whirling 
dust, 


What is the top of the wheel to me, 
Though it lifts me a moment above 
The proudest folks in society, 
If | fall below in honor and love? 
The hero who offers the cup and the 
crust 
Will leave his memory sweet in the 
dust. 


The wheel of the world unceasingly rolls 
Over and over and over again, 
Over the turnpike of space where the tolls 
Never hinder the wheel of the train. 
As a star sweeps the realms of the 
night, 
The wheel moves on ina cycle of light. 


The wheel is vast and the path is broad, 
And its highway is unchartered space; 
The hand that guides is the hand of God, 
The burden it bears is the human race. 
True as the needle that points to the 
pole 
The wheel of the world will roll to its 
goal. 
GEORGE W. BUNGAY, 
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A NOTE ON THE PATHOLOGY OF WRITTEN LANGUAGE. 


HE study of the phenomena of 
aphasia has been fertile in its re- 
sults with regard to the great differen- 
tiation of brain function, and from the 
demonstration of one isolated center of 
localized innervation, we have advanced 
to the definition of several. It would 
appear that each well-marked example 
of aphasia had peculiar manifestations 
that involved special lesions in the brain 
substance itself, or disturbances in the 
complex chain of co-ordination whose in- 
tegrity is essential to the normal expres- 
sion of language. 

One of the most interesting in the 
groups of aphasic disease is agraphia, 
which, as its name implies, is the loss en- 
tirely or in part of the power of expres- 
sion in writing, or as it is often termed 
‘aphasia of the hand.” Ata clinic, in 
December, last year, Dr. Charcot, of La 
Salpetriere Hospital, Paris, exhibited a 
woman who had suffered with this dis- 
ability for about twenty years, as the 
result of paralysis. She was a well in- 
formed and passably educated woman, 
and accustomed to the use of the pen up 
to the time of the paralytic attack, in 
1868. She was then forty-four years of 
age. At first she could not speak, but 
gradually recovered the use of her 
faculties, with the one exception that she 
found herself unable to write. She could 
speak, had a perfectly clear or visual 
idea of the spelling of words, knew what 
she wished to write, but lacked the man- 
ual ability to outline the letters and 
words on paper. She could copy in a 
rude fashion printed words and figures 
from a book or newspaper, but when 
she attempted to compose independently, 
or to write at the dictation of another, 
it was absolutely impossible. 

The word agraphia was introduced 
into physiology by the _physiolo- 
gist Ogle in 1867. Eleven years be- 
fore Marce had demonstrated the exist- 
ence of such a neurosis before the French 
Society of Biology. It remained for Dr. 
Charcot to furnish illustrations from the 


spleudid resources of his great hospital, 
to show the independence of a “‘ graphic 
faculty,” in two opposite ways; one be- 
ing that of its persistence when all other 
forms of language are wanting; the 
other being that of inability to write 
when all other modes of word expression 
are complete. 

Hartley, in his ‘‘ Observations -on 
Man,” published in 1749, says, ‘‘ Words 
may be considered under four aspects : 
1, with reference to the impression made 
upon the ear; 2, as effects of the organ 
of speech; 3, as impressions made upan 
the eye by the characters (written or 
printed); 4, as acts of the hand in writ- 
ing.” The recent observations of the 
phenomena of the speech function con- 
firm the accuracy of that old writer ; and 
but little reflection is necessary to find 
that the idea which a word awakens 
may be traced to one or more of the four 
sources which Hartley has mentioned, 
but principally to the first (the auditory 
element) and the third (the visual ele- 
ment). 

Dr. Charcot accepts Hartley’s divi- 


-sions as above given, and recognizes 


them as defining four modes of word 
memory, any one of which may be im- 
paired or lost, with the result of .produc- 
ing one or more kinds of aphasia. Ir 
his opinion the idea of amnesia, or 
loss of memory, should be the key to 
every question with respect to language 
troubles that come within the aphasic 
class. 

That theory of memory, and of partial 
amnesia, which assumes for its basis the 
independence of centers for the one as 
opposed to those of the other, is evident- 
ly in direct antagonism to the view that. - 
would establish an absolute supremacy 
of the sensory centers over the motor, 
to the extent of claiming that the latter 
are not put in function except through 
asort of reflex state induced by the first. 
Dr. Charcot rejects this as by far too abso- 
lute, and refers to his own patients for 
evidence. 
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The cases are frequent that show word is the scheme of Prof. Charcot, which 
blindness well marked and unaccompa- we introduce to show in an intelligent. 
nied with any degree of agraphia. In form the relations of the centers of verb- 
fact it occurs that those affected with al memory, as already classified. Tak- 


verbal blindness 
will, in attempting 
to read, often trace 
the words with a fin- 
ger in order to 
understand their 
meaning, since the 
impression made 
upon the brain 
through the eye 
does not convey a 
distinct intelligent 
perception of the 
printed characters. 


In an analogous 
way verbal deafness 
may exist alone; 
several instances 
have been publish- 
ed. M. Hitzig, the 
distinguished expe- 
rimenter, furnishes 
a fine example in 
his Von der Ma- 
teriellen der Seele 
(Leipzig, 1886). 

Certainly by 
these the proof is 
clear enough that 
the motor center of 
articulation is dis- 
tinct and can oper- 
ate without produc- 
ing a reflex effect 
upon other centers 
related to speech, 
and they in turn 
may operate in a 
like independent 
manner. In passing 
it may be remarked 
that the doctrine «f 
‘diffused centers,” 








C VC, common visual center; C V M, visual center for words ; C A C, common auditory center; C A M, auditory word center; 
CL A, motor center of articulate language; C L E, motor center of written language, 


advocated by Brown Sequard as against ing for example the assumed center for 
distinctly localized centers, receives no the visual recognition of words C V M, 
support from such phenomer.a. we may say that here is the brain region 

Based upon the results of observation where the special ideas of written words. 
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are stored, while at the same time the 
simple form, or exterior aspect of words, 
things in general, as obtained through 
the pencilings of light upon, the retina 
and their transmission by the optic nerve, 
‘is impressed at the common visual cen- 
ter,C VC. At the first repository the 
significance of a word is recognized as a 
distinct idea, while the common visual 
center receives and stores impressions of 
all external forms, without regard to 
their meanings. Now if the visual 
center, C V M., is diseased, the 
person so affected can still see words 
printed or written, but he can not 
understand them; the degree of this 
defect of course depending upon the ex- 
tent of the lesion. He may grasp the 
meaning of simple, familiar words, but 
not those at all uncommon,or he may,not 
understand any at all. Disease of either 
of the centers, C A C,C A M, indi- 
cated on the diagram, will produce an- 
alogous results. 

Taking now the centers for articulate 
language, or for writing, C L A,C L 
E, these are motor in their nature, and 
related intimately to the common center 
for Language, and to those which we 
have been considering. Just as the 
visual center of words stands in close 
relation to the common visual center, 
so the motor center of written language 
‘is in connection with the common motor 
center of the arm, and the motor center 
. of articulation is in direct connection 
with the common motor center of the 
tongue and lips. 

The sources from which we draw the 
elements of words are many, and 
therefore their expression in language 
is the comprehensive assemblage of such 
elements, while the sources are special. 
Upon this theory is founded the doctrine 
of functional compensations, or the vica- 
rious action of centers, that for several 
years has been entertained by physiolo- 
gists and which furnishes the dual struc- 
ture of the brain ample support. Out of 
the knowledge of this provision of na- 
ture against accident and disease of a 


part, has grown the method of re-educa- 
tion that often yields surprising results. 

A person struck with verbal deafness, 
i. e., losing the power to perceive the spe- 
cial significance of words addressed to 
him by their sounds, at length succeeds 
in learning to distinguish them by one 
of the following means: He strives to 
repeat or articulate the words, and final- 
ly comes to understand them ; the motor 
center that presides over their articula- 
tion comes to the help of the auditory 
center ; or the patient writes the word 
that he hears and then seizes its meaning, 
in which case we have the graphic mo-- 
tor center coming to the assistance of the 
auditory center. Often, as Prof. Charcot 
has shown, persons attacked with verbal 
blindness succeed in grasping the mean- 
ing of written words by tracing for 
themselves the characters which compose 
them either with a pen or merely with a 
finger in the air; then it is the graphic 
motor center that goes to the relief of the 
visualcenter. So the strong, unimpaired 
impressions of a healthy center may re- 
inforce and render clear the weak im- 
pressions of a center that has become de- 
fective. 

That the organic functions differ much 
in different persons need not be men- 
tionea here, and that one or another cen- 
ter may exercise a predominating influ- 
ence in a person’s language, and impart 
a special characteristic is equally clear. 
The attempt, therefore, to analyze one’s 
mannerisms or peculiarities of expres- 
sion, oratory, etc., without a knowledge 
of the organic factors that contribute to 
speech and expression, must prove little 
more than guess-work, aside from its 
merits as a mere literary criticism. In- 
deed, without taking account of the dif- 
ferent parts they play in the mechanism, 
so to speak, of language, it is impossible 
to have a clear idea of the action of that 
faculty, aside from a consideration of its 
disorders. The distinctions of visual, 
auditory, etc., are not merely eclectic ; 
they are living, active realities, that are 
illustrated in the personal experience of 
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every one, and the very conclusions that 
observers and students in this depart- 
ment of research have reached are col- 
ored and varied by their constitutional 
differences. It is easy, as M. Ballet has 
said, tosee why their results are so differ- 
ent—each author necessarily giving ex- 
pression to language the elements of 
which were special in their operation or 
combination. 

These different centers of memory are 
for the most part developed irregularly 
by persons, otherwise their co-ordination 
would produce well balanced and com- 
plete results. In those whose centers 
all act with facility and are nearly equal 
in influence, the impairment of one is 
not followed by much confusion or em- 
barrassment. 

These Prof. Charcot denominates such 
a class by themselves—the indifferent— 
because in case they sustain the loss of 
one memory center the process of com- 


pensation is most easily set a going for 
their relief. Those, however, who culti- 
vate but a single memory center for the 
images of words find themselves greatly 
embarrassed should that center become 
impaired. For instance a lesion of the 
auditory center would induce, besides 
the consequent verbal deafness, a true 
motor aphasia, although the convolution 
of Broca may not be the seat of any al- 
teration. Or lesion of the visual center 
might produce agraphia without the ex- 
istence of any lesion in the ‘‘center of 
Exner” at the foot of the second frontal 
convolution. 

As a general deduction from such facts 
as these the ‘expression of language in 
writing is an independent mental power, 
and its loss is easily and naturally ex- 
plained, as a form of aphasia that is con- 
sequent upon the alteration or destruc- 
tion of a special area in the brain. 

H. 8. D. 





HOW LAVATER VIEWED CHARACTER, 


N a lately published number of the 
English National Review a writer 
gives'a summary of the life of Lavater, 
the distinguished physiognomist of the 
last century, and closes with the follow- 
ing estimate of that author’s manner of 
describing character. 

Lavater considered each man as a sep- 
arate unit, with the power of guiding 
his own destinies and shaping his own 
ends. We, on the contrary, the more 
we know of heredity and transmission, 
become aware that even the possible 
limits of free will are lessening day by 
day. Lavater makes each face the inter- 
preter of the life and soul history of him 
that bears it; whereas the soul history 
of the individual is, perhaps, merged in 
a hundred other strains ; that his grand- 
father was crossed in love may give him 
a melancholy that all his own content- 
ment may never be able to eradicate ; 
whereas 4 man ofimpassive mien, whose 
muscles do not easily translate emotion 
into facial play, may have been the con- 


scious center of a tragedy, and yet never 
betray it in his face at all. That is why 
the faces of children are so unutterably 
strange things. To see.a passion, or a 
yearning, perhaps a century old, writ- 
ten legibly in the face of a boy who has 
never passed an anxious moment in his 
life, and ‘‘old, far off unhappy things ’” 
in the eyes of a child who is perhaps 
both inteligent and unemotional, is one 
of the most obvious symbols of the intri- 
cacies that lie all about us. 

Or, again, perhaps the greatest pleas- 
ure that we derive from portraits is that. 
our preformed impressions are often so 
delightfully contradicted ; the involun- 
tary surprise called out so often by an 
inspired portrait is the most keen of alk. 
pleasurable sensations, and yet, were 
Lavater reliable, a portrait, had we read 
the life of a man intelligently, would 
hardly ever bea surprise. To take a 
few well known instances ; what kind of 
portraits, working from their writings, 
would Lavater have constructed of Aris- 
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totle or St. Paul? Would he have read 
the Ethics and then depicted a bald and 
natty petit maitre, with rings on his fin- 
gers, and scent on his handkerchief? 
Would he have laid the Epistle to the 
Romans down, and then deliberately 
sketched a mean, small face, with dim, 
inflamed eyes? We think not. 

But to take instances at that distance 
is perhaps hardly just. ‘In modern 
times they multiply themselves ; but if 
I may take two of the great names of 
the Stuart period, of whom authentic 
and admirable portraits do exist, the in 
ference will be the same. 

Who has ever seen the Laud of 
Vandyck, and not been struck with the 
amazing difference that the portrait 
bears to the accepted characteristics of 
the name. Hard, ascetic, ungenial, des- 
potic, are the epithets that rise to the 
ips the closer you look into Laud’s mo- 
tives and actions ; and. Vandyck shows 
you a plump and ruddy face, a little 
weary perhaps, but smiling and content 
enough. Again, Little Lord Falkland, 
with his poor commonplace face and 
harsh voice, as Clarendon describes him, 
and as his portrait confirms it—where 
could we have a better refutation of Lav- 
ater’s theory ? 

Now Lavater always insists very much 
on first impressions. He says he was 
rarely deceived ; that his good impres- 
sions were never contradicted, and 
though’a bad impression was sometimes 
conciliated or flattered away by the at- 
tentions of the bearer of it, yet his judg- 
ment had. rarely to be reversed in the 
end ; and we may remember that Cow- 
per and Southey said the same thing. 

Now, this, again, may be a happy fac- 
ulty possessed by the professors of the 
Physiognomical Art, but it is certainly 
nota common experience. A large class 
of sensitive and imaginative people are 
the prey of a strong, though perhaps 
unconscious, affectation when among 
strangers, and thus astudent of first 
impressions must be able to pierce 
through this unnatural veil, to allow 





for this troublesome factor ; for affecta- 
tion. will spoil almost any face. And 
perfectly simple minded and ingenuous 
people are the prey of that unfortunate 
malady of self-consciousness and its re- 
sult—affectation, of which Locke says 
that it is of all qualities the mest infelic- 
itous, for its only aim is the desire to 
please, and it never succeeds but in dis- 
gusting. 

Lavater was always requesting his 
friends to give him imaginary portraits 
of the Savior, but he never succeeded 
in getting. asatisfactory one. Itis strange 
that that face, of which we have no au- 
thentic record—are never even told that 
it was ‘noble—should have been for so 
long the object of the most hopeless 
idealizing that has ever occupied itself 
upon one single object. From the cold 
and melancholy abstractions of Perugi- 
no, from the smooth sentimentality of 
Correggio, down to chilly weakness of 
Ary Scheffer, there is never one that 
has captivated the feeling with an in- 
tense or devoted recognition. It curi- 
ously exemplifies the power of the human 
mind to realize the saintly ideal and its 
inability to love’ it. That art, of all 
things the most rapturous and sensuous, 
should thus strain after the representa- 
tion of the aloofness from things world- 
ly and pleasurable, is in itself a strange 
contradiction ; it accounts for the cu- 
rious repugnance that all previous at- 
tempts create ; a sensation of revolt rises 
in the emotions. To make of this chilly 
ideal the Master, to whom we are called 
to give a reasonable and emotional sub- 
mission ; the inadequacy of the charac- 
ter that such a face represents to gather 
into itself, or sympathize with, the in- 
numerable strains and gradations of 
human life and passion ; all these are 
fatal obstacles. 

The head of Socrates again was one of 
the awkward facts that Lavater had to 
adapt to his theory ; he did so by alleg- 
ing that Socrates had always himself 
confessed that his passions and tenden- 
cies were of the most brutal and coarse 
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type. This, says Lavater, will sufficient- 
ly account for the debased and brutish 
character of the face; in fact, itis al- 
most. the exact counterpart of the face 
of which he writes :—‘‘ A countenance 
by vice rendered abhorrent to nature, 
sunken almost below brutality ; every 
spark of sensibility, humanity, nature is 
extinguished ; distortion, deformity ; 
thus does man pervert thedivine image!” 
And yet, if Lavater were right, the self 
control which dominated his inclinations, 
and kept them so effectually down that 
they never emerged, should at least be 
visible—should at least give some unmis- 
takable sign of its presence ; and it does 
not. 

Finally, then, we must conclude that 
though there is much that is reasonable 
and suggestive in Lavater’s theory, yet 
that it is only applicable to the broader 


and coarser types of humanity, and that 
instead of physiognomy being a science 
that is increasing its possibilities, it is in 
fact one that is losing its possibilities 
every day. The wider and more com- 
plicated the influences are that are 
brought to bear upon the character of 
humanity the longer this process is at 
work, the more unsatisfactory and im- 
practicable does the systemization of 
such an idea become ; and its only inter- 
est is when it is capable of application to 
the more complex and elaborate products 
of life and character. No one wishes to 
classify or disentangle the elements that 
form the uninteresting, the common- 
place physiognomies that surround us ; 
and the more varied and diverse the 
field of life becomes, the greater becomes 
the inherent impossibility of such unray- 
eling. ‘ 





FUNERALS, MOURNING ROBES, AND SIMILAR .SERIOUS SUBJECTS. 


ASHION, che tyrant, rules in the 
house of grief as well as of joy,and 
issues her autocratic mandates to rich 
and poor. alike if they admit her sway. 
Loving, tender, respectful, care should 
be taken of the mortal remains of the 
beloved one whose spirit has passed 
away from human ken, butis there not 
often an undue and excessive outlay of 
money and ceremony ill befitting the 
circumstances of the afflicted family ? 

In the case of a great national bene- 
factor, a hero whose patriotic deeds 
should be suitably recorznized, a nation 
arises to bestow its tribute of gratitude 
and to heap its honors unsparingly, 
and as this is done voluntarily by those 
able to express themselves individually 
as citizens and collectively as a nation, 
none can object. But in private life so 
great is the demand of fashion and false 
sentiment that funeral expenses bear 
very heavily upon those possessing mod- 
erate means, especially as they usually 
follow a bill for medical attendance and 
medicines. This last should not be crit- 
icized as it is incurred in hopes of saving 


the life, or if that may not be, of at least 
alleviating the pain of the sufferer. 

How many a struggling farmer’s or 
mechanic’s family that scarcely keeps 
even with the world, goes into debt at 
the death of one of its members from a 
mistaken sense of what is necessary in 
order to pay proper frespect to the de- 
parted. The hearts of the afflicted are 
easily worked upon by enterprising un- 
dertakers. They are in no mood tocount 
the cost and fear to seem mean. 

‘*Nothing is too good "—for my dear 
wife or mother,—perhaps, even the little 
differences of feeling, such as will 
occasionally occur between the best 
of friends, will be remembered with a 
desire to atone. The little nest egg, if 
there be one, is withdrawn from the 
savings bank, and re-invested in cabinet 
work far superior to any household 
furniture the family possesses or ever 
will possess. It stands in state with its 
precious contents, in the darkened best 
room for a day or two, then is buried in 
the ground to decay. Suits of black are 
provided, carriages for the funeral, 
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a floral “‘ piece,” then the undertaker's 
bill and memorial tablet follow. Then 
will come many months of pinching and 
scrimping to recover from the outlay. 

Too often a funeral is the merest 
mockery, a dreary line of empty car- 
riages following the remains of an un- 
loved rich man, whose money, hoarded 
in life, has failed to buy friends and 
respect at last. ’ 

The great funeral cortege of one of 
our Irish citizens does not necessarily 
indicate his wealth or popularity, as any 
person, stranger or acquaintance, may 
join the company of mourners by pay- 
ing his fare. This is understood, and it 
is regarded as a compliment to the de- 
ceased to thus increase the length of the 
procession. 

The offering of floral. tributes is 
another form of extravagance which is 
carried beyond proper bounds. A fam- 
ily whose purse is none too bountifully 
supplied feels obliged to contribute to- 
ward the obsequies of a friend an 
elaborately built structure of flowers, 
beautiful of themselves, but arranged in 
some unnatural and incongruous figure 
so that all floral grace is gone. At the 
funeral of some prominent person the 
flowers are very abundant, crowded 
here and there, one hardly noticed above 
another in the profusion. These costly 
gifts, ranging in price from fifteen or 
twenty dollars up, in some cases among 
the hundreds, can not from the frailty of 
their nature be a ‘‘joy forever.” They 
perform the duty assigned them, then 
quickly perish. It is not uncommon 
now, to see, after the announcement of a 
funeral, the request that friends should 
not send flowers. It is time for more 
moderation in this fashion. 

The wearing of deep mourning has its 
firm advocates and adherents. The 


formal donning of heavy crape and 
bombazine, and gradually lightening the 
severity of the garb at the proper inter- 
vals prescribed by rule, by consulting 
the fashion books or the modiste, carries 
with it the impression of 


mockery. 


Sincere mourners usually shrink from 
leaving off the emblems of grief even 
after the lapse of considerable time, feel- 
ing that the world would regard it as 
evidence that their sorrow was assuaged 
and their lost ones forgotten. 

No cast-iron rules can avail here, but 
it surely is the part of a Christian to 
bring sanctified common sense to the 
front as soon as may be. For the sake of 
the family and friends who would feel 
depressed by the weight of the constant 
cloud and reminder of sorrow, she 
should lay aside the distinctive badge of 
mourning. 

Who could have the heart to dress 
young children in deep mourning? and 
yet that is the custom among the higher 
classes in England end on the continent. 
Childhood is naturally sunny, and its 
grief, though sincere, is providentially 
not so deep and lasiing as that of more 
mature minds. It seems an outrage on 
the child’s nature, to array the little body 
in somber apparel, a constant reminder 
of affliction that youth should be encour- 
aged to recover from as soon as possible. 

There are serious objections to the use 
of so-called ‘‘ mourning stationery,”-— 
paper heavily bordered with black. 
The recipient of one of these sad epistles 
always receives a shock, forgetting for 
the moment that the significant emblem 
is connected with the writer rather than 
with the reader. It is so unnecessary, 
and so entirely a whim of fashion that 
it might as well be dispensed with. 
Clear white paper of good quality is 
in better taste and much to be preferred. 

What a sad world it would be if all 
the afflicted grieved all their lives,—if 
every woman who had lost a relative or 
dear friend should dress in black until 
she in turn succumbed to the last foe ! 


M. W. 





e- 

It is a matter of doubt whether, until 
our small services are sweet with divine 
affection, our great ones, if such we are 
capable of, will ever have the true 
Christian flavor about them. 
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AN 


GENTLEMAN stayed over night 

at a hotel in Finleyville, Pa., 
not long ago, who was very different 
from the average mortal, and will be 
remembered in that little mining town-- 
by the hotel keeper in particular—for 
years to come. We happened to be in 
the same inn on that memosable night, 
and are therefore able to tell the reader 
something interesting about this man. 

His sonorous baritone heralded his 
approach. His enunciation of the 
words ‘‘Good evening, gentlemen !” as 
he came to the office door, bore with it 
the impress of power, and his actual 
presence was enough to impress the 
thickest-skinned. He was about six feet 
high, very slim, and simply clad. He 
had a Roman nose, determined-looking 
jaws, and gray hair that hung down a 
few inches below his coat collar. 

‘“*Ah! I think I shall stop here to- 
night, Mr. Ah——.” 

“*Yes, sir. Do you wish supper?” 
asked mine host. 

“Certainly, sir, certainly !” 

The landlord flew off asthmatically to 
order a meal. 

His highness sat down, took out a 
book of forms, and began turning over 
the leaves. 

‘“*Ah! not so bad!” he exclaimed, 
after a pause, during which we had been 
occupied in ‘‘ sizing him up.” 

We had duly registered in our ca- 
pacious brains the facts that his eyes 
watered ; his trousers, although of good 
material, were much too wide for him; 
he had not been shaved recently, had no 
watch chain, and his stand-up collar 
was not clean; and his head was long 
and narrow, full in the front, but low 
in the crown. 

‘*Ah, not so bad!” he repeated mel- 
lifluously. ‘‘ Let mesee: Three sets— 
ten dollars — fifteen —twenty dollars— 
sales to-day. Yes, gentlemen, I have 
to-day sold twenty dollars’ worth of 
books !” 

A book agent! 





Just as we thought ! 


EARLY BIRD; OR, AN EARLY WORM. 


But he might have been a violin soloist 
or an Indian doctor. 

‘* Very good, indeed,” we said, ‘* very 
good ! ” 

‘* Supper’s ready, sir,” asthmatized the 
innkeeper. 

‘* Ah, well, I'll just wash my hands 
and go in with you. And out he 
strode, his cimeter-like nose ambitiously 
pointing the way. 

We got into a train of thought on the 
mysteries of bread earning. This subject 
proved more than sufficient to last till 
our distinguished visitor returned from 
the dining room. He came in wiping his 
drooping moustache with a dilapidated 
red handkerchief. He sat down at the 
table, took a paper I had dropped, 
looked at it a minute, cast his eyes up- 
ward, and said oratorically : 

“It is wonderful the progress that is 
being made in every department of 
human industry. There isa newspaper, 
for instance. How surprised would one 
of the ancients be who should be brought 
suddenly amongst us! He would see us 
reading every day the occurrences of 
the antipodes. Thought flies nowadays 
almost from pole to pole in a few sec- 
onds. We can hear the voices of people 
a hundred miles away. We can manu- 
facture food from mineral, ride on the 
air, fly at the rate of sixty miles an hour 
along the ground, whisper to one an- 
other across great oceans, fight our bat- 
tles and slay our tens of thousands—aye, 
hundreds of thousands—while many 
miles from the enemy, walk on water, 
fast for forty days, make not merely 
wine, but whiskey, out of water, and do 
a thousand other things that in the year 
1 would be called miracles.” 

While he was given expression to 
these great thoughts he gazed continu- 
ously at the ceiling, resting his grand 
forehead on his forefinger. We began to 
think that he must have been a lecturer 
on free thought. He went on: 

‘* But we don’t believe in miracles now. 
‘Eve and the serpent’ have become a 
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legend tous. How crude, how ignor- 
ant were our half naked ancestors! 
Just think of the devil appearing before 
the Most High and requesting permission 
from ‘the latter to persecute poor Job ! 
How small were men’s minds in those 
days. When they wrote such things 
they were not civilized. What we want 
is only civilization! Teach men to do 
right simply because it is right, not todo 
wrong because the law will punish 
them. That is enough. Heaven and 
hell are on earth. Doubtless most of us 
have had a taste of hell to-day in the 
pursuit of our employment, but now we 
have had supper, we are resting, we are 
exercising our minds, our higher na- 
tures, we are happy, we are in 
Heaven.” 

Then he went on to talk of evolution, 
mental and material, historical and so- 
cial. He orated eloquently on the sur- 
vival of the fittest, and the destruction 
of the unfittest, and otherwise showed us 
that the early bird got the early worm. 
Every now and then he wiped his eyes, 
stroked his moustache, and squirted to- 
bacco juice‘at the spittoon, but he never 
looked at any of us—he gazed perpetual- 
ly at the ceiling. It was a lecture. We 
did not get a chance to slip in a word. 
At its conclusion about near 11 o'clock, 
we were convinced—as he doubtless 
thought we ought to be—that only the 
fittest survive on earth, butif there were 
a Heaven hereafter we should all get 


there. There certainly was no such 
thing as a personal devil, and as for 
Providence. there might be, as Ingersoll 
says, ‘‘a God whose every thought 1s a 
star,” but He hadn’t time to pay any at- 
tention to us; we were governed by 
natural, immutable laws. 

This was awfully grand, but the 
thought suggested itself to us that we 
ourselves might not be fit and might 
not survive. We felt it a little hard that 
we could no longer whisper our troubles 
into the ever listening ear of our Father 
above, that if we did fall before His 
throne He would no longer see us, and 
if He did would answer us with the 
words, ‘‘ The fittest survive.” We began 
to pity the poor early worm that was 
eaten up by that wicked, sweet-singing 
early bird, and went to bed feeling very 
miserable. 

We observed the gentleman closely 
while he was lecturing, and saw that 
while he had large Language, Individ- 
uality, Eventuality, Comparison, and 
Benevolence, he was small or moderate 
in Veneration, Spirituality, Hope, Con- 
scientiousness, and Self Esteem. Before 
falling asleep we commenced to think 
he might be something of a worm him- 
self, although a lively, smart, and early 
one. In fact, he went away next morn- 
ing early on foot—stole away-—without 
paying his hotel bill. This seemed to 
prove that he was the early bird. What 
do you think ? JAMES McCBLAIN. 





FREDERICK OF GERMANY. 


NSER FRITZ is dead, after a long 

*and heroic battle with a fell dis- 
ease. In the midst of. his suffering and 
conscious doubtless that his days were 
numbered he succeeded to the throne of 
Germany to reign but a few months. 
Yet in that brief space of time Frederick 
was able to give to the German people 
an outline of liberal, progressive, and 
kindly government that will impress his 
name in bright letters on the scroll of 
history. Harrassed with pain, breathing 


by an artificial opening, and prevented 
by weakness from having but little per- 
sonal contact with the world, outside 
his palace, he, nevertheless devoted the 
best of his strength to the affairs of gov- 
ernment ; often, indeed, forgetting self 
in his earnestness to introduce measures 
consisting with his views of a proper ad- 
ministration. 

The nation at large had long known 
what to expect of Frederick, because in 
his relations with the people as Crown 
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Prince he had manifested a character 
strikingly different from that of his 
Hobenzollern ancestors. He was as 


good a soldier as any of them, but the 
stern, and arbitrary spirit, the intoler- 
ance of opposition m matters of public 
policy that marked their character were 
replaced in him by regard for popular 


Born in 1831, Frederick was well on 
in life at the death of his father, and it 
may be said that he had lived through 
a period crowded with important events 
to his family and people, and, therefore, 
rich in experience. That the fruits of 
this experience were to be indicated in 
reforms of a far-reaching nature, appear 


FREDERICK WILLIAM III. 


right, and a consideration for those 
pacific influences that contribute to the 
best growth of a people. He wanted a 
strong and happy Germany, not a great 
military power that stood a constant 
menace to its neighbors. He believed 
that the age demanded a higher call 
than that of war and conquest. 


to have been the expectation of the peo- 
ple. Hence their sorrow at his inoppor- 
tune taking-off. 

Frederick William was the only son 
of the Emperor William, and was born 
October 18, 1831, at Potsdam, in what 
is called the New Palace, erected at an 
enormous expense by Frederick the 
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Great, in 1763, after the Seven Years’ 
War, to show his enemies the extent of 
his finances. His mother, the Dowager 
Empress Augusta, is the daughter of the 
late Grand Duke Charles Frederick, of 
Saxe-Weimar. There were two children 
born to Emperor William and the Em- 
press, namely, Unser Fritz and Louise, 
wife of the Grand duke of Baden. 

The training of the young Prince and 
that of his sister, seven years his junior, 
was exceptionally careful. Their mother, 
the now doubly bereaved and aged Dowa- 
ger Empress, was a woman of rare char- 
acter and mind, and devoted herself to 
the culture of her only boy. The young 
Prince had the good fortune to enjoy 
the instruction of the great German 
Hellenist, Ernst Curtius, to whom he 
was indebted for much that was strong, 
clear, and broad in his attainments. 

In the spring of 1851 he visited Great 
Britain to attend the opening of the great 
exhibition in London. While there he 
met and became much attached to the 
Princess Royal, Victoria, the eldest 
child of Queen Victoria and Prince Al- 
bert. They were married January 25, 
1858. 

The Prince’s active career as a soldier 
began during the war between Denmark 
and Germany, but the war with Austria 
afforded the theater for the display of 
military skill by the son and heir of 
King William. The success of the Ger- 
man arms in that struggle between the 
royal lines of Hohenzollern and Haps- 
burg is history. The Crown Prince won 
his way to the popular heart in his every 
movement, and Konniggratz was the 
place where ;the gallant young leader 
arrived just in time to snatch victory 
from defeat. 

It was at the close of that great day 
for Prussia, that King William met his 
son. They embraced. ‘Thou hast 
shown capacity as a leader,” said the 
proud father. On the battle field he was 
decorated by his kingly parent with the 
highest Prussian order, I’our le Merite. 
Then came the Franco-Prussian war. 


The world knows it by heart. Von 
Moltke organized three armies, with the 
Crown Prince at the head of one. His. 
march from Berlin to Paris, from the 
palace of a Prince of Prussia to the pro- 
clamation of the Emperor of Germany, 
was a march of triumph. The French 
General Douay fell before him at Gais- 
berg. Marshal McMahon was routed 
from the heights of Worth, and he- 
never stopped until he entered Versailles 
at the head of the column. Germany 
rang with the name and fame of Unser 
Fritz. 

From the close of the Franco-Prus- 
sian war, and the consolidation of the 
States into the German Empire, until 
the death of his venerable father, the 
Crown Prince has led the life of an ac- 
tive, yet retiring member of the royal 
family. 

The disease which finally killed him 
was not a recent outbreak, but of long 
and slow development. He had been a 
sufferer long before it was known by 
the world that he was troubled with 
a cancerous affection of the larynx, but 
he bore the pain and inconvenience with 
so much fortitude and calmness that 
the few who knew or suspected that all 
was not right with him did not think of 
a serious result. 

The United States has had in the loss. 
of two of its presidents, Lincoln and 
Garfield, at times when public expecta- 
tion was most earnestly alive to great 
national needs, analogous experien::e to- 
that of the German people in the loss 
of Unser Fritz. Those men were thought 
to represent certain lines of policy that 
would be conspicuous in their adminis- 
tration of the executive office. But in 
America the personality of a great offi- 
cial has not the influence of a sovereign 
born with such a prestige as the Ger- 
man ruler, 

The eloquent words of Mr. Gladstone 
in Parliament, June 18, voice with sin- 
gular appropriateness the common senti- 
ment of the German and English speak- 
ing nation : 
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‘*There was no expectation entertained 
before he became Emperor that was not 
fully realized by all we heard here of 
his daily share in the labors of State or 
by the wise and comprehensive mani- 
festation of his views on the condition 
of Europe, as made known at the very 
earliest date to the German nation, and 
to the naticns around him. The recollec- 
tion of his great qualities—his singular 
union of wisdom with valor, his known 
attachment to the liberties of his coun- 
‘try, his respect for its Constitution, 
which would have made him a secure 
guardian of the privileges of the people 
not less than of the honor of the throne, 
the winning personal qualities which in 
him showed forth that most beautiful 
and appropriate of all associations, that 
of gentleness with the highest manhood 
—these recollections, and his continued 
fortitude on his bed of suffering, greater 
than that displayed by many a soldier 
and many a martyr, constitute a great 
and noble inheritance for the German 
people. We trust that that great nation 
through a long period of strength, pros- 


SUMMER DAYS 


perity, and virtue, will cherish the mem- 
ory of Emperor Frederick as among 
the most precious possessions that can 
accrue to any people on the earth.” 

William II. comes to the throne 
hailed with much acclamation, but he is 
not the subject of warm regard that his 
father was. A young man, in charac- 
ter widely different from Frederick, 
haughty, impatient of control, even de- 
fiant of those who by age and wisdom 
seek to counsel action other than he in- 
clines to, the people scarcely look for a 
policy of mildness and liberality from 
him. 

Yet it is too soon to judge him as a 
monarch. Henry V. disappointed the 
expectations of the people, a wayward 
youth, as it is alleged, becoming an able, 
discreet king. William II. may emulate 
the example of his father, and endeavor 
to win the sincere regard of the German 
masses by giving his powerful aid to 
measures in which kindness and the de- 
velopment of the best resources of his 
empire are chief motives. 

D. 


= 


AT WILDERMAR. 


No. 2.—NEST BUILDING FISH.—A STRANGE PROVISION AGAINST FAMINE.—OCCUPA- 
TION OF ANIMALS.—SPIDERS’ WEBS.—LOVE FOR TREES. 


$4 RED seemed to be surprised 
when I spoke about apes that 

build nests,” Percy said. ‘It is more 

curious to know that fish build nests.” 

“Fish!” cried Fred, flinging up his 
head. ‘‘Come, Doctor Johnson, that’s 
a little too transparent.” 

He sometimes called Perey Doctor 
Johnson, or Professor Cuvier, because 
of his accumulated wisdom. 

‘*The stickleback builds a nest,” re- 
sumed Percy. ‘It selects minute sticks 
and straws, such as resemble the ground 
cat the bottom of the water, to render the 
nest more secure from observation. It 
is not much larger than a twenty-five 
cent piece, and on top of it is a cover 


‘*Which shuts with a spring,” inter- 
jected Fred, half mockingly. 

‘*Which has a hole in it, and into 
which she lays her eggs,” completed 


Percy. ‘‘She frequently conceals the 
opening by drawing fragments of straw 
over it. When the young are hatched 
it is the business of the male stickleback 
to look after them. He keeps them about 
him until they are able to shift for them- 
selves.” 

**Like the hen does her little chickens,” 
suggested Bessie. ‘‘It is very funny.” 

‘*It is a common thing for fish to look 
after their young,” Fanny said. ‘‘We 
think it strange, and yet I do not just 
see why we should think so. Now there 
is the star fish——” 
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“Which belongs to the echinoder- 
mus,” observed Percy. 

“Yes,” assented Fanny. “It is star- 
shaped, and though among the lowly 
organized creatures, is full of instinctive 
devotion to its young. The mother star 
fish forms a sort of protecting arch over 
her eggs, and is deeply concerned when 
they float away from her. I saw one in 
Mr. Darrell’s aquarium. It several 
times traversed the entire length of the 
tank in its efforts to find and recover its 

‘*The star fish has another ‘ faculty,’” 
remarked Percy. ‘‘It can detach any 
of its rays at pleasure, and each ray be- 
comes a perfect creature of its kind.” 

** And new rays come out of the old 
fish,” added Fred, fancying that he was 
making fun of Percy, who demurely 
answered : 

‘*In some twelve to fifteen weeks. 
The same result is seen in the sea-ane- 
mones. They may be cut limb from 
limb, divided and sub-divided—each 
fragment becomes a distinct anemone, 
and the original body is renewed.” 

A thoughtful look crept into Fred’s 
face. He knew that Percy was in earn- 
est, and truthful besides. His respect 
for him began to increase. 

‘There is one animal which makes a 
singular provision against famine,”. re- 
sumed Percy. ‘‘ It is called the synapta, 
and is closely allied to the sea-cucumber. 
If confined in a tank, and deprived of 
food, it will begin to amputate various 
parts of its body, so as to need less food 
for its support, just as useless mouths 
are sent out of a besieged city. In order 
to preserve life in the head, all the other 
parts of the body are sacrificed.” 

‘*Many of the animals have occupa- 
tions, remarked Fred. ‘‘The beaver is 
an architect and builder. The marmot 
is a civil engineer, for he can not only 
build houses, but constructs aqueducts 
and drains to keep them dry. The wasps 
are paper makers.” 

‘*Wasps don’t make paper,” contra- 
dicted Bessie. 


“*Oh, yes they do,” insisted Fred. 

Little matter-of-fact Bessie shot an in- 
quiring glance at Percy, who said : 

“* Fred has not exaggerated. The nau- 
tilus isa navigator ; he raises and lowers 
his sails, and casts and weighs his anch- 
or. The electric eel is an electrician.” 

**Oh—that’s shocking !” cried Fred. 

“Caterpillars are silk spinners,” Fan- 
ny said. ‘‘The heron is a fisherman ; 
some birds are tailors ; others are letter- 
carriers.” 

‘*The squirrel is a ferryman,” contrib- 
uted Bessie. 

**Oh, my!” exclaimed Fred. 
can you make that appear?” 

‘* He crosses the river on a chip, and 
uses his tail for a sail,” replied Bessie, a 
twinkle of triumph in her eyes. 

‘*That’s so,” assented Fred. 

“*Percy,” asked Bessie, with her 
round, blue eyes upon her brother, 
isn’t there a bird that builds its nest on 
the water ?” 

‘** A sort of floating raft, eh?” 

‘* Y-e-s,” Bessie hesitatingly answered. 

** Probably you mean the little grebe,” 
Percy said. ‘‘It makes a raft of strong 
stems and water plants, upon which it 
hatches its young. It is found in lonely 
spots where the tall reeds grow. Ifany- 
thing threatens her safety she plunges 
one of her feet into the water and uses 
it as a paddle. Thus she transports her 
house and household beyond the reach 
of harm.” 

‘Is there not also a spider that buildsa 
raft and floats about on it?” asked Fanny. 

Percy considered a moment, his hand 
at his forehead. 

‘* Yes, Fanny, there is,” he said. ‘‘It is 
found in fen ditches. It ‘forms a raft 
of weeds about three inches in width 
held together by cobwebs, .on which it 
floats about and seizes drowning insects.” 

‘“*T heard papa say,” rejoined Fanny, 
‘‘that in the Torrid Zone the spider webs. 
are strong enough to arrest humming 
birds as a net would, and that it requires 
considerable effort for a man to push 
through them.” 


“How 
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‘*Such webs are found in the forests 
of Ceylon,” supplemented Percy. ‘* The 
webs are stretched by an enormous 
spider across the bridle paths. They are 
strong enough to hurt the traveler’s 
face, and even to lift off his hat, if he 
happens not to see the line. ‘Tue nestin 
the center is sometimes as lar,se as a 
man’s head, and is formed of s .ccessive 
layers of old webs rolled over each 
other, sheet after sheet, intoa ball. It 
‘does that as the simplest way of getting 
rid of the limbs and wings of the insects 
which from time to time, have been the 
prey of the spider and his family.” _ 

The conversation was getting a little 
beyond Bessie’s comprehension, while 
Fred was beginning to lose interest in it, 
so the two strolled off to a spring which 
was near by. 

‘*In contrast with such astrong spider 
web, there recurs to my mind a web that 
was utilized on account of its excessive 
delicacy,” resumed Percy. ‘‘ It was em- 
ployed in the astronomical clock at the 
Ciucinnati Observatory to record its 
beats automatically. A small cross of 
delicate wire was so ‘arranged that it 
would rise and fall as the pendulum 
swung backward and forward. The 
amount of power required to give mo- 
tion to the delicate wire was almost im- 
perceptible. The trouble was to find a 
fiber sufficiently minute and elastic to 
unite the cross and the pendulum. Silk 
was tried, then human hair, but the 
very finest was too stiff. Spider web 
was next thought of and applied, and it 
worked toacharm. For years a single 
spider web lifted the little wire cross 
every second of time.” 

The two cousins sat and talked in the 
still woods, the sunlight faintly sifting 
down upon them through the branches 
overhead. A jay fluttered by and 
dropped a blue feather almost at their 
feet ; a squirrel complacently watched 
them from a gnarled limb; a_ but- 
terfly with gaudy wings balanced it- 
self in a scant ray of the sunlight ; now 
and then the voices of Fred and Bessie 


reached them from behind the spring. 

‘Perey, are you fond of trees?” 
Fanny asked, as she looked up from her 
knitting, a soft glow spreading over her 
face. 

He looked at her for a moment, then 
at the trees around him, his eyes follow- 
ing the dim, shadowy aisles. 

‘**I don’t know,” he deliberately an- 
swered. ‘‘ProbablyI am. Are you?” 

“Oh, very much so,” Fanny said, en- 
thusiasm in her tone and look. ‘I re- 
gard it a sacrilege to cut them down. I 
invest them, if not with the superstition 
of the ancients, at least with their sacred- 
ness. It would not require much of a 
stretch of the imagination for me to 
fancy the woods peopled with fairy 
creatures. I often come here alone, I 
hear the rush of viewless wings, and the 
sweetest of mysterious harmonies.” 

Percy watched her as she spoke, notic- 
ing the purity of her complexion, the 
play of expression, the bronze shadows 
in her hair. 

‘‘Perhaps [ am not emotional enough,” 
he said, with asad inflection of the voice. 
‘*Do not think, however, that I find 
nocharm in solitude. My own thoughts 
are often most excellent company. 
Trees play an important part in the his- 
tory of civilization, furnishing fuel, 
shelter, building material, and food. 
In Japan whenever a man cuts down a 
tree he is required to plant another. 
In Java a fruit tree is planted whenever 
achild is born. .Centuries ago it was 
considered ‘fatal to cut down oak trees. 
There is a story extant that the Earl of 
Winchelsea felled a curious grove of 
oaks, though he had been warned against. 
doing so. Soon after his wife died sud- 
denly, and his eldest son, Lord Maid- 
stone, was killed at sea by a cannon 
ball.” 

“It was merely a coincidence,” sug- 
gested Fanny. 

“Oh, to be sure,” replied Percy. 


F. H. STAUFFER. 
(To be Continued.) 
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MY SOLUTION OF THE “RIDDLE 


HAVE long since learned to take the 
world asI find it—not as I would 
have it. Since I can not make the 
world conform to my ideas the next best 
thing is to adapt myself to it—as it is. 
This philosophy is as applicable to the 
servant question as to any other. We 
may preach till we are black in the face 
to our employees and they in turn doan 
immense amount of pointing out our 
duties to us ; neither of which does much 
practical good that I can see, the most 
noticeable result being the bitter feeling 
resulting in the fight between capital and 
labor, strikes, riots, and evils generally. 
They have just as much right to expect 
us to conform to their standard as we 
have to expect them to conform to 
ours. And it seems to me the whole 
trouble lies in each being determined to 
have her own way, denying the same 
privilege to others. But no matter what 
it is, a bad condition of things exists and 
no one person can find out all the 


causes or solve the problem for all the 


rest of 'mankind. But each may and 
should solve the problem for himself. It 
is simply a matter of working out our 
own salvation, no one else’s. The first 
step is not trying to reform the world, 
but just yourself, a much easier task and 
one more likely to be accomplished ; ql- 
ways bearing in mind that there is an 
over ruling Providence, and it is not 
probable He has entrusted to your care 
the management of the world at large, 
nor is He likely to hold you responsible 
for the condition of affairs in general. 
God never created a world he is incapa- 
ble of managing. The human race is 
not yet perfected, only developing, and 
if God has endowed some of us with su- 
perior intelligence we can claim no credit 
for ourselves or discredit for those less 
highly endowed. 

What we need is faith, hope, charity, 
remembering that the ‘* greatest of these 
is charity.” I dv not mean the charity 
that consists solely in giving your cast- 
off clothing to the poor, and regularly 


OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY.” 


adding a ‘‘nickel” to the contribution 
plate—not but what it is right to give 
what is no longer of use to us to those 
who can utilize it; not but what we 
should help support the churches and 
charitable institutions, but the charity 
I refer to is the same that Paul meant 
when he said: ‘* Though I bestow all my 
goods to feed the poor, and though I 
give my body tobe burned, and have not 
charity, it profiteth me nothing, etc.” 

In my-early married life I, of course, 
followed the beaten track and tried to 
rear my domestic structure with a ser- 
vant girl for a foundation. Think of it! 
home, domestic comfort, peace, happi- 
ness, and contentment, love of a -hus- 
band and children (for there is no love 
where all is discord), the household 
health, morals of the little ones, and to 
an extent our financial success, all rest- 
ing on the shoulders of a “hired girl,” 
who received in compensation $2 or $3a 
week. 

Well, it wasn’t a success. Then we 
tried boarding. Jn some respects that 
was an improvement, but was just ‘as 
unsatisfactory, and then besides children 
must, or should, havea home. It was 
clear that housekeeping was the thing if 
we could get a good ‘‘ foundation.” And 
in the absence of anything better we 
used—myself, and Iam not worked to 
death either. On the contrary I have 
time for whatever I wish, and thorough- 
ly enjoy life. : 

To begin with we took a smaller 
house, one just large enough for our 
own family, for to get along nicely with 
housekeeping the house must be neither 
too small nor too large, but just right, 
and one must think more of family com- 
fort and less of what people will think. 
My bread and pastry—what little we use 
of the latter—mostly comes from a good 
bakery, although I occasionally ‘make 
both—it depends ,on how much time I 
have. My washing and ironing is done 
out of the house, and very satisfactorily. 
This is made possible by wearing plain, 
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easily laundried clothes. My sewing I 
do myself, getting everything possible 
ready made, and in these days it leaves 
little to be done at home, as I find one 
-can get well-made garments by paying 
enough for them. I dispense with all 
superfluous cooking and find that the 
most healtiful foods are those which 
take the least time to prepare. Variety 
is obtained by varying the food at dif- 
ferent meals, not by having a great num- 
ber of dishes at each meal. In short, 
everything is simplified just as far as is 
consistent with comfort, each member of 
‘the family having his share of duties, so 
that it is light for all. I have my friends 
visit me as formerly, though not so 
many at a time, nor are they entertained 
in the same way. They share our mode 
-of living, and the domestic machinery 
is not deranged by their presence, 
so that I devote as much time as possible 
to real enjoyment with them. 

It takes courage at first to break away 
from the formalities of life and map out 
:&@ way of your own, but the result is 
gratifying beyond expectation, and the 
happiness people experience when they 


find themselves free to think, and acts 
and choose for themselves, more than re- 
pays the struggle which inaugurating a 
new state of things necessarily occasions. 

This is my solution of the problem and 
it is a perfect one for me. I do not think 
it possible to arrive at a solution that will 
answer for all. That the prevailing 
mode of life of the better classes is wrong 
is quite evident from the trouble it en- 
genders. When the Lord is ready for 
us to lead the fashionable lives affected 
by so many I think He will “raise up” a 
race whose highest ambition will be to 
be perfect servants. Until that time, 
when we can find asatisfactory servant, 
well and good; ~ when we can not, 
we will find that we have under- 
taken a big contract if we try to force 
other people to acceptably fill a place 
that we will not fill ourselves. 

Each indivdual must take matters as 
they stand in relation to himself and do 
the very best possible under the circum- 
stances, by adapting himself to things as 
In this way and in no other 


they exist. 
can we reach the best results. 
: CORONADO, 





FRA GIOTTO. 
“A FABLE. 


I. 
9 IS said a monk in olden days, 
Blest with a wealth of kindness, 
Well knowing Heaven is filled 
with praise 
Yet yearned in human blindness, 


For one brief hour of exile from 
The transcendental city, 

That he once more on earth might roam 
In tender love and pity— 


To heal the broken hearted one, 
To cheer the sad and erring, 

The gifts his charity had won 
In charity conferring. 


I know not if the kindly man 
Returned to cheer his neighbors, 

Though Heaven, no doubt, has many a plan 
To do celestial labors. 


But should his angel have his will 
To seek his heavenly calling, 

‘Compassion would detain him till 
The dews of night were falling ; 


‘The darkness in the evening’s close 
Would move his pity soundly ; 
So many miseries and woes 
Would stir his heart profoundly. 


He could not, I am sure, be loth 
To pass the night with sorrow, 
Assured by hope and promise both 

That joy would come to-morrow. 


So day by day engaged his heart 
Would find no space for yearning, 

But wandering over field and mart 
Toward Heaven hourly turning; 


Refreshed by meditation strong 
Himself on Heaven's resources, 

Would cast the light of Heaven among 
All dark, degraded courses. 


II. 


Full many be the messengers 
Declared from Heaven to cheer us, 

Themselves their own interpreter 
Unseen, but ever near us. 


Along the busy, hurried street, 
In most unlovely places, 

We might ourselves have chanced to meet 
With Heaven's illumined faces. 


Some Fra Giotto strayed meanwhile 
By Heaven’s kind permission, 
And wandering many a willing mile 
About his earthly mission. 8 
Jc. 
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NERVES. 


HE “ Problem ” plucked from Mar- 
garet McKensie’s waste basket 
some months ago has been so well re- 
viewed, if not adequately solved, that 
we are moved to offer another charac- 
teristic paper from the same source, 
trusting that the event may justify a 
proceeding which has not met with the 
full assent of Margaret herself. The fol- 
lowing observations, considered as a 
treatise either philosophical or physio- 
logical, may be set down under the head 
of Literature From a Waste Basket. 

Nerves! There is a look about the 
word as wildly erratic, contradictory, in- 
calculable, and inconsequent as the ex- 
traordinary phenomena in nature which 
it names. There is a rasping, irritating, 
shivering quality in its sound too, espe- 
cially when enunciated by a conscious 
possessor of these marvelous organs of 
sensibility that excites a sympathetic or 
repulsive action in people ignorant be- 
fore of being in subjection to any such 
mysteries and occult forces. 

Under the operation of these unac- 
countable influences I have resolutely 
made a study of the matter with results 
which, according to my practice of ar- 
riving at a solution of my difficulties, I 
must write out and foot up in a sum 
total which may or may not amount to 
absolute conclusion, 

Really, Margaret McKensie, you are 
launching forth with a masterly assump- 


tion of superiority which hides the fact 
that you were driven to this analytical 
study by a light, stinging taunt perpetu- 
ally recurring to mind. ‘‘ You are as 
nervous as a woman, Margaret.” 

‘**Indeed ! And why should a woman 
be nervous?” I inquired. 

‘““Why? Because she has a fine, del- 
icate organization, sensitive to the sim- 
plest influences, and any physical distur- 
bance destroys her mental harmony,and 
leaves her like a musical instrument 
with rudely shattered strings answering 
discordantly to every passing touch.” 

All this is very sweet, and possibly 
very true, but is it the whole truth? 
Honest dealing with myself allows no 
hiding behind subterfuges in an inves- 
tigation so purely private and personal. 
Coolly and cordially viewed from my 
low standpoint of experience and obser- 
vation, I have to say that the astonishing 
manifestations, popularly attributed to 
the action of disordered nerves, seem 
to me in the majority of cases the ‘ 
effect of a compound of mental vices— 
selfishness, unreasonableness, impatience, 
ill temper, and total lack of self control. 

Let me not be so harsh and narrow in 
judgment as to deny the baleful influ- 
ences of an unbalanced condition of 
health, but even this, I am sure, is ag- 
gravated by indulgence in the caustic 
alkalies and acids of unlovely moods and 
tempers. I may be suffering the tor- 
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ment of an outraged and rebellious 
nerve, but, if I exercise a moment’s ra- 
tional thought in the matter, I perceive 
that the agony is not abated by fretful 
complaint or reckless trial of abuse of 
the love which strives to minister to my 
relief. On the other hand I find a calm 
determination to rule myself, in consid- 
eration of the peace and comfort of 
others, always results in mitigation of 
the ills which I had only to believe “n- 
tolerable to make so. 

Now then, Margaret, Margaret, is not 
this too severe a process of self analysis 
to be quite genuine? I should fear so 
if it had not been instituted after an ex- 
asperated study of certain nervous sub- 
jects with whom I put myself in compar- 
ison when a spasm threatens me. How 
can I prove the integrity of a law laid 
down for others without a practical ap- 
plication of its power in my own case— 
such applicatioh alone admitting of clear 
and generous judgment? Of course I 
find it hard enough to submit to exact- 
ions so easy to put upon another, but I 
so thoroughly despise the snarling criti- 
cal spirit forever pouncing like a cawing 
crow on the carrion of the people’s faults, 
that I am resoived never to mark of- 
fences without a rigid self-examination 
in the broken lines and a prompt subjec- 
tion tomy own prescribed rules of con- 
duct. 

And I have to confess that I find my- 
self very frequently failing in the con- 
demned weakness of nerves ever. to the 
point of shrieking sometimes on occas- 
ions of mental or physical disturbance. 

Why ? 

There is a wonderful composing power 
in that simple interrogation. In what- 
ever way it may be answered, I find 
the cause either too great or too small 
for such absurd demonstration, and the 
habit of self control is slowly gained and 
strengthened. Judging ‘the capacities 
and possibilities of, human nerves by per- 
sonal study and experience, I conclude 
that their tyranny arises in a large 
measure from over indulgence, and is 


limited by a resolute exercise of will. 
It appears a mournfully accepted fact 
that the ordinary woman must be given 
over to panics, fidgets, paroxysms, help- 
lessness, and exhaustion on any occasion: 
of excitement, and men gallantly and 
tenderly soothe, protect, and shelter her 
in the fervor of devotion of early love, 
though I observe the wearing struggle 
of domestic life reduces them to a state 
of stolid indifference, culminating in a 
sneer of contempt sometimes, or break- 
ing in the sharp reproof, ‘Don’t be a 
fool, my dear.” 

I’m not at all certain that men don’t 
have the same faltering of nerve which: 
is tolerated and excused in the women ; 
but as weakness and cowardice are not. 
reckoned manly attributes, every influ- 
ence of education and habit is brought. 
to bear against such exhibition, and the 
boy, striving valiantly after the virtues. 
of the man, grows accustomed to face 
danger and death without flinching. 

I could not help marking, the other: 
night, the difference of expression be- 
tween the masculine and feminine ele- 
ments of our family having a constitu- 
tional dread of all threatening disturban- 
ces in nature. 

A violent thunder storm was coming” 
on, and amid the blinding flashes of’ 
lightning Tom had deliberately closed 
the windows, and with the self-protective 
instinct of his sex, quietly seated him-- 
self at a safe distance from any chance 
electrical conductor, while the girls, in a 
frenzy of fear, were dodging here and 
there and spasmodically plunging their 
faces in their hands at every flare of 
lightning, and shrieking as though 
dashed by every bolt of thunder. Grace~ 
was nearly rigid with spasms of fright 
which poor mother, herself a good deal 
shocked and shaken, was doing her best 
to soothe. 

Uncertain of myself in such an atmos- 
phere, I slipped into the hall, put on my 
waterproof, and- stepping out on the 
piazza, made my way toa sheltered nook 
where I sat down to watch the wild 
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scene—not without a cowering impulse 
to hide my eyes with the rest from.the 
whole dazzling terrible glory. But after 
all, I thought, why should I shut from 
sight, with imagined hope of safety, this 
magnificent spectacle which challenges 
my highest reverence and awe of the 
supreme and sublime powers of the uni- 
verse? If death awaits me in this flam- 
ing air, let me await it with a calm, 
courageous front, and not with the 
sneaking, back-turned dread of a crimi- 
nal who regards it as a punishment 
rather than the stepping stone to a 
grander, freer life. 

Thinking thus, all tremor fied, and I 
felt an uplifted sense of relation with the 
wonderful forces from which I no longer 
shrank. Conscious of a gracious near- 
ness and protection of Divine Good, 

“while the lightnings darted about me on 
»mysterious errands, the thunders boomed 
in the battle of the clouds, and the wind 
“sweeping like spirits from a realm un- 
known, bowed the trees to the earth in 
humble acknowledgment of an unseen 
power. ‘ 

Suddenly a blinding light that seemed 
to set the world in‘flame, was followed in- 
stantaneously by a shock like the crash 
of colliding spheres, and I saw my be- 
loved oak on the hill above shivered 
through branch and trunk as though by 

.the stroke of a giant's axe. 

At once the winds were breathless, the 
roll of thunder sounded afar, and the 
rain which had been dashing in fitful 
gusts came down in a roaring torrent. 

For a moment I sat motionless under 

the creeping, tingling sensation of the 
-electric current, but the thought of cer- 
tain dismay to the group of watchers in- 
side brought me to my feet and I hur- 
ried within to find the whole household 
in consternation and hovering in stunned 
helplessness about Grace, who was lying 
-on the floor in a torpor like death. 

The coolness of mind and hand which 
I had brought from my determined sub- 
jection of nervous dread to sympathy 
with and admiration of the grand forces 


of Nature, served me in homely, practi- 
cal thought of the proper thing to do, 
and I was not long in proving the 
trouble with Grace to be a dead faint 
from fright which had partially para- 
lyzed and confused the others. Tom, 
however, with imstant collection of his 
superbly trained faculties, rose at once 
to the command of the situation, and 
with the appearance of having shuffled 
off the responsibility of conducting the 
campaign of the storm, assumed with 
dignity the masculine prerogative of 
direction in the crisis of affairs, and al- 
lowed me opportunity to aid him in the 
use of restorative measures which I had 
already brought to bear upon the disor- 
dered condition of the family nerves. 

This lesson was only another added to 
the many I have learned since I began 
to think of the matter, that forgetful- 
ness of self, by absorption in broader 
subjects of contemplation, is the truest 
and surest safeguard against all morbid 
and diseased action of those delicate 
agents of communication between mind 
and body familiarly known as ‘‘ nerves,” 
and which, deriving their strength from 
the physical are subject, I believe, in a 
greater or less degree, to the control 
and direction of the will. 

I write, therefore, upon the tables of 
the law for thee, Margaret McKeasie. 

Forget thyself, forget thyself, and re- 
member no more forever that thou hast 
—NERVES. 


We submit without comment the girl’s 
confident study of a subject perplexing 
sometimes to physician and savant. 

‘ A. L. M. 


LEMONADE.—For hot weather, good 
lemonade used moderately, is very re- 
freshing. Here is a good recipe: 

To five gallons of water add one quart 
of lemon juice, one pint of grated pine- 
apple, four oranges and four lemons 
sliced. Sweeten to taste. This was pro- 
nounced the most delicious beverage at 
the City Mission fair held in Hartford. 
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IS AN EXACT SCIENCE OF 


MORE interesting question than 
this can hardly engage the atten- 
tion of a thoughtful reader. Whether 
viewed in the light of an attempt to con- 
sider or disclose the underlying princi- 
ples of such ascience, to indicate the 
direction in which we are to seek so de- 
sirable a consummation, or as giving the 
criteria of truth as applicable to this 
question, it is more than justified. For 
what can appeal:to individual self-inter- 
est more keenly than how to maintain 
with certainty the health we have, or, 
what is often a more pertinent inquiry, 
how may we regain the vigor, health, 
physical well-being, we once possessed ? 
Health is wealth. Properly viewed, it is 
everything to every man. It is power, 
success, enjoyment. It is opportu- 
nity. hope, courage, ambition. ‘All that 
a man hath will he give for his life ;” 
very much that he hath might he give 
for the best part of his life—his health. 

It is proverbial, however, that while 
men are well, they seldom think of the 
possibilities that flow from their conduct 
—their habits. Life’s cares and anxie- 
ties are generally far away from the man 
who has health. He eats with pleasure, 
sleeps with comfort, works with real en- 
joyment. It is only with failing health 
that he becomes anxious, careworn, 
fretful; his duties are performed with 
difficulty ; life’s enjoyments have fled. 
The class thus described are, however, 
sufficiently large to justify the belief 
that a review of the subject in hand wiil 
be read with more than ordinary inter- 
est. 

We hasten to assure the reader, how- 
ever, that this isnot a patent medicine 
advertisement. The quacks and pre- 
tenders have so occupied the field, in 
vociferously proclaiming the merits of 
their ‘‘ cure-alls,” ‘* safe-remedies,” 
‘“‘log-cabin panaceas,” and have varied 
the tune so generously, that it is almost 
impossible to express an _ intelligent 
thought on the subject of health without 
incurring suspicions which, to say the 


HUMAN HEALTH POSSIBLE? 


least, are unpleasant. The reader will 
find that we have undertaken a very dif- 
ferent task from that of considering the 
merits of some elixir vite of Indian or- 
igin, or legacy of some returned mission- 
ary. We seek to discuss principles. 
Science is not a myth, and if the uni- 
verse is a unit, a science of human 
health must bear its proper relation to 
the other sciences. 

The present non-existence in the pro- 
fessional mind even, of ascience of health 
whether exact or otherwise, is scarcely 
susceptible of dispute. The multiplicity 
of theories, the ever-changing forms of 
practice, the prevalence of disease and 
death, are unanswerable arguments 
against the existence of any science, let 
alone exact science, in this connection. 
But is it not possible that such science 
may be established in the future, as the 
late learned Prof. Bennett, of eee 
University, suggests ? 

‘‘During the many ages that existed be- 
fore Newton,” he savs, ‘‘physical science 
was as inexact as that of physiology is 
now. 

Before the time of Lavoisier chemistry, 
like physiology, consisted of nothing but 
groups of phenomena. These sciences 
went on gradually advancing, however, 
and accumulating facts, until at length 
philosophers appeared who united these 
together under one law.” From which 
he draws the conclusion that ‘‘ another 
Newton will rise whose genius will fur- 
nish our science with its primitive 
fact, and stamp upon it the character of 
precision and exactitude.” 

Of course, the hopes thus excited are 
not to be gratified in our day. Most of 
all must it be a matter of disbelief that 
any such achievement has been effected. 
The visions of prophets are always held 
to refer to ages yet to come, and the un- 
expected was never known to happen. 
Who cares that history shows that man’s 
conceptions of the thing foretold have al- 
ways proved different from that which 
really appeared, and the prophets and 
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‘teachers of all the ages have been the 
rejected and despised men. -What was, 
is no criterionof whatshall be. Human 
nature in the Nineteenth century is not 
ithe human nature which crucified, ridi- 
culed, or impoverished the benefactors of 
ithe race in the ages past. 

Prof. Bennett argues for a Science 
of Medicine, feeling confident, no 
doubt, that his chosen art must con- 
tinue to lead the van until the summit 
of medical achievement is reached, and 
its last great teacher be an evolution by 
direct line of descent from Alsculapius 
through Hippocrates and Galen, or pos- 
sibly, as many seem to think, along that 
other branch represented by Paracelsus 
and Hahnnemann. It isa Science of Med- 
icine which he predicts, and not a Science 
of Health ; it is a science of curing dis- 
eases by the use of means which destroy 
health, and not a science of promoting 
health in both sick and well at the same 
time and by the same means. It fol- 
lows, therefore, that the genius who is 
to stamp such science with exactness, 
must of necessity possess a mind capable 
of compassing the infinite variety and 
number of facts, theories, and principles 
of medical systems. He must have 
thoroughly studied the old masters. 
No thought as it fell from the lips of his 
revered ancestry must escape his mem- 
ory, or fail to occupy its proper place in 
an exact Science of Medicine ; and after 
his name the whole alphabet must be 
strung in varied combinations, to indi- 
cate the extent of his learning—the 
glory of his position. Science, let it be 
known, is to be established very much as 
a mechanic builds a house, or a mason 
erects a stone wall; when the facts 
won't fit, we chisel them down to the 
proper proportions, and cement them 
together by the opinions launched 
from the fertile brains of University pro- 
fessors, and when the dome shall finally 
crown this temple of science, each one 
who has been true to his Hippocratic 
oath, will be found to be a pillar tirmly 
built upon the Alsculapian foundation. 


But let us soberly examine this sub- 
ject. Inquiring as to the possibility of 
an exact science of Human Health, let us 
first consider what we mean by exact- 
ness. Is it suggested that exactness of 
application to the preservation and re- 
covery of health is possible? We agree 
with the reader that such position would 
be untenable if not absurd. But this is 
not the exactness of even mathematics. 
Indeed, while the human mind main- 
tains its frailty, unvarying exactness of 
application will never be secured 
in any science, no matter how 
certain may be its principles or pro- 
cesses. But it is well to remember that 
the character of ascience is not deter- 
mined by the ability or trustworthiness 
of its cultivators, but only by its intrin- 
sic merits. Mathematics is denominated 
an exact science, only because it secures 
the possibility of exactness. If errors 
are proven to exist, they may be cor- 
rected by a review of the process. This 
is the exactness that is claimed for a 
Science of Human Health. 

It is logical exactness which is to be 
sought for in every science, viz.: the 
ability to predict results with precision, 
and to demonstrate the prediction by ap- 
plication, provided no error in its pro- 
cesses has occurred ; and in case of er- 
ror we are enabled to review our 
work and correct and demonstrate our 
conclusions. A science which confers 
such power is by common consent dem- 
onstrated exact, even though the appli- 
cation is only approximately so. 

Is it suggested that by thus reducing 
the standard of exactness, we admit Medi- 
cine to the exact class? Oh, no! Medi- 
cine answers to none of the require- 
ments of the science thus described. It 
never corrects its errors ; it has no basis 
for reasoning; it explains nothing ; it 
considers itself above and beyond ques- 
tioning. Let the reader call to mind, 
if he can, the intelligent and candid 
practitioner who undertakes to explain 
a single one of the numerous problems 
which present themselves, or in any 
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manner undertakes to argue out the cor- 
rectness of his practice. Medicine is en- 
tirely destitute of premises from which 
reasoning may be conducted, or conclu- 
sions drawn, and, therefore, is surpris- 
ingly inexact and untrustworthy in all 
its processes. Science is exact only be- 
cause it is logical, and logic requires, 
first, last,and all the time, correct pre- 
mises from whicn to deduce conclusions. 
It is the possession of a first principle, 
unchangeable and universally applicable, 
which secures scientific exactness. It 
was the discovery of this first principle 
which caused astrology to become as- 
tronomy, and alchemy chemistry, and 
it will require a corresponding discovery 
to make Medicine become a science of 
human health. 

We return to a review of the sugges- 
tions of Prof. Bennett, as to the require- 
ments of science, and the possibility of 
obtaining it upon the subject before us. 
After classifying the sciences into exact 
and inexact, he says: 

‘“All the sciences belonging to the 
first class are characterized by the pos- 
session of a primitive fact or law, which 
being applicable to the whole range of 
phenomena, of which the science con- 
sists, renders its different parts harmon- 
ious, and the deductions of its cultiva- 
tors conclusive. Thus the physical sci- 
ences possess a priinitive fact in what is 
called the law of gravity. 

Chemistry possesses a primitive fact in 
what is called the law of affinity,” which 
fact communicates ‘‘the greatest accuracy 
aud precision to the sciences which pos- 
sess it, and on this account they are 
called, the exact sciences.” The profes- 
sor proceeds to show that other sciences 
are destitute of such primitive fact, and 
are consequently inexact, empirical, and 
declares, ‘‘ Medicine, then, in its present 
state possesses no primitive fact. But is 
it not very possible that it may do so at 
some future time. During the many 
ages that existed before Newton, physi- 
cal science was as inexact as that of 
physiology is now. So medicine, we 


trust, is destined to advance, and one day 
another Newton may arise whose genius 
will furnish our science with its primi- 
itive fact, and stamp upon it the charac- 
ter of precision and exactitude.” And 
he further adds: “A truly scientific 
medicine is yet to be created.” Practice 
of Medicine, pages 2-3. 

These quotations from the learned un1- 
versity professor explain not only the 
facts which the people ought to know, 
but indicate as well, the direction in 
which we are to seek for a Science of 
Human Health,--a consummation which 
is evidently not to be sought for by pil- 
ing up facts after the Baconian method, 
but through the discovery of principles 
after Newton's plan. It is not breadth 
of learning, but rather capacity for sim- 
plifying things, which opens up the ave- 
nues of knowledge. The most extensive 
knowledge of details, even with unap- 
proachable ability for handling them, 
which is certainly a measure of great- 
ness, is not calculated to promote the 
discovery of principles. It is the genius 
of a Grant which, with a comprehensive 
view, simplifies everything that leads to 
success, rather than the capacity for 
detail illustrated by a McClellan. It is, 
in a word, the conception of unity in di- 
versity, instead of a knowledge of diver- 
sity without the unity, which unites the 
varied parts into a grand whole. 

The discoveries which have shed their 


- luster over the ages have not been ac- 


complished in a mechanical fashion. No 
process of sapping and mining has ever 
enabled man to capture the citadel of 
truth. When taken it has been by 
storm,—the mind being taught by that 
Leader of Hosts, who age after age, has 
unveiled his mysteries to the gaze of 
honest students. Accident, chance, in- 
spiration, have been the forerunners of 
success in all the ages, especially when 
supplemented by ‘‘ patient continuance 
in well doing.” 

The possibility of an exact Science of 
Health is suggested. Life in all its 
phases, it is proved, proceeds from a 
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central point, which, being discovered, 
will explain everything that happens. 
There is no fact of health or disease, 
of life or death, that does not become a 
subject of logical deduction, when the 


primal truth of physiological existence- 
has been discovered, to the demonstration: 
of which discovery we shall, with the 
editor’s permission, return. 

RORERT WALTER, M. D. 





A VEGETARIAN SPEAKS. — 


HILADELPHIA has long had a 
Vegetarian Society, some of 
whose members are well advanced in 
years, and as staunchly advocating 
vegetarian diet as Graham or Trall did, 
while living to exemplify its benign ef- 
fects. Ata recent-meeting of the Philo- 
sophical Society of Philadelphia, the 
Rev. Henry S. Chubb, president of the 
Vegetarian society, delivered a lecture by 
invitation, to a large audience, in which 
he reviewed many of the old arguments 
for vegetarianism. From this lecture 
we draw the following: 

Historians, sacred and profane, phil- 
osophers, ancient and modern, theolog- 
ians, orthodox and independent, poets, 
essayists, scientists, all who have writ- 
ten on the subject, agree that in the ear- 
liest period of human existence. when 
man was in a state of purity and inno- 
cence, his food was derived from the 
fruit tree yielding fruit, and the ‘herb 
yielding seed.” The killing and eating 
other animals constituted, therefore, an 
acquired, and not a natural habit. The 
absence of long or carnivorous teeth, of 
talons or claws, and any of the organs 
peculiar to the preying races ; the pos- 
session of the lateral motion of the lower 
jaw, a motion not known to the carnivora 
and a digestive apparatus. analagous to 
that of fruit and grain eating creatures, 
and hands adapted only for kind and 
beneficent uses, show that man was cre- 
ated for subsisting on such food as can 
be obtained without slaughter or blood- 
shed. How then did man acquire this 
unnatural, and to all sensitive natures 
repulsive habit? For few indeed of 
those who daily consume flesh of ani- 
mals but would shrink and shudder at 
the thought, even much more at the act 


of slaughter! There may have been 
circumstances, in the early settlement of 
newly discovered countries, when this 
necessity appeared to exist for a short 
time, until the earth was subdued by cul- 
ture and made productive of grain, fruit, 
and vegetables. We attach importance 
to the fact that this is an acquired and 
not a natural habit, because it accounts 
for the strong hold the appetite for- 
flesh has on its victims. Many, other- 
wise strong in their moral convictions. 
and in control of their appetites, find it ex- 
ceedingly difficult, even after conviction 
of its impropriety, to overcome the habit 
of eating flesh. Many declare that if 
they were compelled to slaughter the 
animals themselves they would not eat 
it. This shows that their appetite is. 
stronger than their self-control or moral 
sensitiveness. This strength of the ap- 
petite for flesh is itself an evidence that 
the appetite is abnormal, as the appetite 
for natural ‘food and drink never be- 
comes so powerful. What was first en- 
gaged in as a necessity, reluctantly, we 
believe, and with feelings of abhorrence, 
gradually became a sport and a 
pastime! Invention kept pace with the- 
demand. The bow and arrow gave place. 
to the shotgun, the rifle, and the leaden 
messenger of death. Now millions of 
men are taken from the ranks of indus- 
try and kept mainly if not solely, for this. 
purposé in the despotic nations. Ovid 
Says: 

‘* When man his bloody feasts on brutes be- 


gan, 
He after forged a sword to murder man.” 


The extent of the evil and suffering 
thus brought into the world is beyond 
all calculation. The exhilarating influ- 
ence of fresh air and vigorous exercise 
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gave a zest to the appetite that made the 
flesh of creatures killed in the chase 
seem to be the most delightful food. In 
this way an appetite was formed and a 
taste established in the race that has been 
augmented generation after generation, 
until its gratification has come to be re- 
garded as one of the necessities of exist- 
ence! This is a delusion the Vegetarian 
Society has been established to combat 
and expose. It is a delusion of the sense 
which science has long ago exploded. The 
evil consequences of this delusion are con- 
stantly increasing. When flesh-eating 
was confined to the results of the chase, 
although then sickening, and productive 
of a callous indifference to the shedding 
of blood, its evil effects on the health 
were, in a measure, counteracted by the 
open-air exercise enjoyed in the pursuit. 
But the appetite thus engendered led 
even to the slaughter of domestic ani- 
mals—the companions of our farm life ; 
the useful and beautiful pets of our 
homes and dairies. Thus the children 
of our rural homes became gradually 
inured to scenes of slaughter and blood- 
shed, in sad contrast with the teachings 
of church and Sabbath school, where the 
practice of unselfish kindness to all God’s 
creatures is inculeated. The great de- 
mand for flesh-meat, which is increased 
by the abundance of the supply, has cre- 
ated a vast pecuniary investment in the 
business. Fewif any of the animals 
consumed in cities are free from 
diseases, and with all the care of inspec- 
tors and the proverbial honesty of 
butchers, dealers, and sausage-makers, 
it is impossible to prevent the flesh of 
diseased animals from forming a very 
large portion of the ‘‘ meat” consumed 
in our cities. But were the animals 
never diseased, the great delusion of 
flesh-eating would still remain to be ex- 
posed; and that is that flesh contains 
anything important to the human econ- 
omy which can not be obtained, in un- 
objectionatle form from the direct pro- 
ductions of the earth. 

Animals driven to the slaughter 


are always excited. The effect of the ac- 
tivity of the heart is to send a flow of new 
blood along the arteries. During the 
excitement of the chase or the worry of 
being driven through the streets of acity 
to the slaughter house, the veins become 
distended with this dead and worr-out, 
slowly-moving material, and all at once 
its progress is arrested by the leaden 
ball of the rifle or the deadly thrust of 
the butcher’s weapon! Some of the red 
arterial blood flows out in the process 
of slaughter, but the more sluggish, 
venous blood mostly remains in the flesh. 
It forms part of that rich, dark gravy 
which is taken with so much gustatory 
enjoyment by the habitual consumer of 
flesh. This black, venous blood is so poi- 
sonous that if it comes in contact with 
arterial blood of the human body, as is 
the case sometimes with the unfortunate 
butchers who accidentally scratch a finger 
while engaged in the details of their pro- 
fession, it will cause blood poisoning, and 
death is very apt to follow soon after. 
Such cases are by no means rare. 
Flesh eating gives the stimulating 
quality which deludes its victim and 
makes him think itis imparting strength, 
whereas it is only the excitement caused 
by the effort of nature to expel the 
enemy. This is asource of as great de- 
lusivn as to food asalcohol is todrink. A 
feast of flesh creates a thirst for wine 
and even stronger stimulants. Already 
the medical profession have discovered 
that the beef tea, on which physicians 
have so long depended as a nourishing 
diet for convalescents, is a great delu- 
sion. They admit that many such 
patients have aetually been starved to 
death by depending on such a deceptive 
diet. 

There are many more points that 
could be presented. One is that of econ- 
omy. Itonly costs me five cents per meal 
for each member of -my family, and I by 
nomeans stintthem. Tomake you realize 
how good and palatable the vegetarian 
diet is, [ should have spread a feast before 
you. 
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COMMON SUPERSTITIONS AS PREVENTIVES OR CURES. 


HO does not know people who 

carry a horse chestnut in their 

pocket to keep off rheumatism? Some 

believe that a potato if carried about 

with one will cure hemorrhoids. A med- 

ical contemporary says in a review of 
such notions : 

The negroes of Maryland, Virginia, 
and the District of Columbia assert that 
a mole’s foot cut off and hung around a 
child’s neck will help it in teething. In 
parts of Pennsylvania the superstition 
prevails that bleeding from the nose may 
be arrested by the recitation of certain 
words from the Bible by an occult per- 
son—i..e., the descendant of a seventh 
son of a seventh son. To relieve the 
pangs of toothache a branch is cut from 
a sweet apple tree during a certain phase 
of the moon ; both ends of it are sharp- 
ened and the “occult person” with it 
pricks the gum until it bleeds. Stump 
water—the water that gathers in an 
old stump—is regarded as a sovereign 
remedy for freckles, but to be efficient it 
must be taken before daylight on the 1st 
of May and the two following mornings. 
The chances for health and long life of 
a puny child are thought to be innproved 
by boring a hole ina tree, putting a 
lock of the child’s hair in the hole and 
plugging‘it up. Inthe'vicinity of Stam- 
fordham, in Northumberland, whooping 
cough is cured by putting the head of a 
live trout into the patient’s mouth and 
letting the trout breathe into the latter. 
Or else a hairy caterpillar is putinto a 
small bag and tied around the child’s 
neck. The cough ceases as the insect 
dies. Another cure for whooping cough 
is offerings of hair. In Sunderland the 
crown of the head is shaved and the hair 
hung upon a bush or tree, with the full 
faith that as the birds carry away the 
hair so will the cough vanish. 

In Lincolnshire, .a girl suffering from 
the ague cutsa lock of her hair and 
binds it around an aspen tree, praying 
the latier to shake in her stead. In Ros- 
shire, where living cocks are still occa- 


sionaliy buried as a sacrificial remedy 
for epilepsy, some of the hair of the pa- 
tient is generally added to the offering. 
At least one holy well in Ireland (that 
of Tubber Quan) requires an offering of 
hair from all Christian pilgrims who 
come here on the last three Sundays in 
June to worship St. Quan. As a charm 
against toothache it is necessary to go 
thrice around a neighboring tree on the 
bare knees and then cut off a lock of 
hair and tie it to a branch. The tree 
thus fringed with human hair of all 
colors is a curious sight and an object of 
deep veneration. The remedy for tooth- 
ache at Tavistock, in Devonshire, is to 
bite a tooth from a skull in achurchyard 
and keep it always in the pocket. 

Spiders are largely concerned in the 
cure of ague. In Ireland the sufferer is 
advised to swallow a living spider. In 
Somerset and the neighboring counties 
he is to sauta large black spider in a 
box and leave it to perish. Even in New 
England, a lingering faith in the super- 
stitions of the mother country leads to 
manufacture of spider-web pills for the 
cure of ague. 

In Devonshire, the approved treat- 
ment for scrofula is to dry the hind leg 
of a toad and wear it around the neck in 
a silk bag ; or else to cut off that part of 
the living reptile that answers to the 
part affected, and having wrapped the 
fragment in parchment, to tie it around 
the sufferer’s neck. In the same county 
the ‘‘ wise man’s” remedy for rheuma- 
tism is to burn a toad to ashes and tie the 
dust in a bit of silk to be worn around 
the throat. Toads are made to do ser- 
vice in divers manners in Cornwall and 
Northampton for the cure of nose bleed- 
ing and quinsy ; while ‘* toad powder,” 
or even a live toad or a spider, shut up 
in a box, isstill in some places accounted 
as useful a charm against contagion as 
it was in the days of Sir Kenelm Digby. 
The old small-pox and dropsy remedy, 
known as pulvus ethiopicus, was noth- 
ing more or less than powdered toad. 
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(Does this not suggest the wonderful apis 
mel of our Homeeopathic brethren ?) 

In some of the Hebridean Isles, nota- 
bly that of Lewis, the greatest faith pre- 
vails in the efficiency of perforated water- 
worn stones, called ‘‘snake stones.” 
These are dipped into water, which is 
then given to cattle as a cure for swell- 
ing or for snake bite. If thestone is un- 
attainable the head of an adder dipped 
in the water gives an equally good re- 
sult. 

In Devonshire any person bitten by a 
viper is advised to kill the creature at 
once and rub the wound with its fat. It 
is said that this practice has survived in 
some portions of the United States, 
where the flesh of the rattlesnake is ac- 
counted the best cure for its own bite. 
Black, in his ‘‘ Folk Medicine,” states 
that the belief in the power of snake skin 
as a cure for rheumatism exists in New 
England. Such a belief is probably a 
direct heritage from Britain. 

In Durham an eel’s skin worn as a 
garter round the naked leg, is consider- 
ed a preventive of cramp, while in 
Northumberland it is esteemed the best 
bandage for a sprained limb. 

The common wart, that curious little 
tumor the microscopical anatomy of 
which approaches so closely the malig- 
nant type, that while its clinical beha- 
vior is so entirely benign, may be said to 
be fairly encrusted with superstitions. 
We have heard rubbing with a pea, a 
piece of meat,*stolen or otherwise pro- 
cured, an apple, a potato, a copper cent, 
all of which are buried or thrown away, 
highly extolled by persons in all classes 
of society. My Pennsylvanian author- 
ity states, that in his part of the world 


the favorite cures are rubbing with a 
potato, which is afterward thrown to 
the hogs, or tying a knot over-each wart 
in a bit of string, which is then buried 
at the northeast corner of the house 
under the eaves. They may be cured by 
the ‘‘ occult person,” who utters certain 
words and blows them away. ‘The 
Northumbrian cure for warts is to take 
a large snail, rub the wart with it, and 
then impale the snail on a thorn hedge. 
As the creature wastes away, the warts 
will surely disappear. In the west of 
England, eel’s blood serves the same 
purpose.” The behavior of warts is so 
unaccountable—‘‘ they come like water 
and like. wind they go”—witness the 
sudden outbreak of crops of warts upon 
the hands of cleanly persons, the disap- 
pearance of many warts when one or 
two in the neighborhood have been re- 
moved by the action of caustic, that we 
can readily explain many of these be- 
liefs as originating in cases of coinci- 
dence mistaken for cause. The same ex- 
planation probably applies to the cure by 
very small doses of magnesium sulphate 
taken every morning, and to the origin 
of many of the other superstitions I have 
mentioned. In still other cases an es- 
sential and very useful part of the prac- 
tice has been omitted through ignorance 
or stupidity, and the remainder has sur- 
vived to excite our wonder at human 
credulity and love of the mysterious. 
For instance, a bit of carrot or onion is 
sometimes pushed into the ear to relieve 
ear or toothache. Originally, doubtless, 
the succulent vegetable fragment was 
boiled and introduced while very hot, 
and the caloric did to a certain degree 
relieve the pain. 





PIAZZA TWADDLE. 


66 NGLISH as she is taught” has 


lately amused the reading pub- 
lic. I wonder if piazza twaddle faithful- 
ly reported would not also have convuls- 
ing elements. At this momenta gar- 
rulous old lady beneath my window is 


confiding her ailments to a sympa- 
thetic (?) circle. She can’t sleep o’ nights, 
and she has no appetite, and there was a 
spot on the tablecloth at breakfast; she 
doesn’t have towels enough, and the 
steak is tough. A stout matron takes up 
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the tune. The rolls were heavy the 
night before and gave her the nightmare, 
in consequence she doesn’t feel able to 
lift a finger. In point of fact she is able 
to do a hard day’s work, and were she 
the cook or laundress, or chambermaid, 
would be physically a happier woman. 
Even her crochetting is dropped in her 
ample lap as beyond her powers, only 
her tongue has any energy left. An 
elderly maiden with elaborate frizzes 
and a wasp waist joins thesetwo. Have 
they heard that Miss So-and-so was seen 
out walking with Mr. . This-and-that 
last evening—actually promenading up 
and down thestreet. Everybody knows 
that Mr. This-and-that is a divorced man. 
Miss So-and-so pretends to be his cousin, 
but who knows? The old lady looks 
grave, the stout maiden sighs. A fourth 
** guest” appears, a strip of gay embroid- 
ery trailing down the skirt of her satine 
morning costume. She seats herself 
with an exclamation of weariness. She 
doesn’t know how people manage to exist 
in such a dull place. Mountains! But 
one tires of looking at mountains, and 
one gets red and freckled if one goes 
climbing the hills,and the roads are dusty, 
and there are mosquitoes in the woods, 
and it rainsevery otherday. She draws 
a thread of rosy floss through the gray 
linen in her hand, sighs, remarks that 
the bill of fare is awfully monotonous, 
and that her coffee was cold at break- 
fast, and it wasa pity they couldn't have 
more fruit. The old lady says she should 
wish herself at home if it were not for 
the worries of housekeeping | ‘‘ Don’t 
mention housekeeping,” says the stout 
matron. ‘The trouble I’ve had with 
servants—trouble! trouble!” ‘I know 
all about that,” says the maiden in 
satine. ‘‘We think of going abroad 
where servants know their places. Do 
you ever notice the table girls and cham- 
bermaids when they goout?” ‘ Yes! 
yes! yes!” inchorus. ‘‘ Was ever any- 
thing soridiculous? Why they actually 
look as well as the guests. They dress 
exactly like us.” ‘* The hussies,” says 


the stout matron. ‘‘ Forward crea 
tures,” says the old lady. 

In the meantime there are lovely 
mountain paths waiting for the feet of 
these very women; dim, sweet, mossy 
nooks fragrant with wild grape, gay 
with scarlet berries, musical with bobo- 
links and thrushes ; brooks are tinkling, 
leaves are fluttering, soft breezes whis- 
per, bits of heavenly blue shine above 
the tree tops, sun and shade play together 
on the pale grasses, and here and there 
on a gray boulder appear lovely etchings 
—perfect shadows of birch, or elm, or 
maple leaves, or the exquisite outline of 
a fern. 

It is noticeable nowadays that the pi- 
azza twaddlers are left very much to 
themselves. Great numbers of families 
live in:pretty country homes of their 
own, where they can dress comfortably, 
bring up their children, as far as sum- 
mer education goes, away from the bad 
example of idlers, read in their easy 
chairs the books that have waited through 
the busy winter, take up the studies 
they have longed to pursue, sketch, 
write, dream, or what not in peace and 
freedom from ‘‘style” and criticism. 
All our good wishes follow these home- 
goers, as with trunk and bag and basket 
they make their annual pilgrimage to 
shore, or mountain, lakeside, or farm. 
May the days be full of refreshment, of 
growth and work, for there is no re- 
freshment in laziness. A change of oc- 
cupation is the true rest. “The big sisters 
and brothers who go botanizing with the 
little folks, the amateur artists who carry 
back to the city souvenirs of the beauty 
they have dwelt amidst, the hard worked 
housekeeper who reads a few well chosen 
books ‘and ‘by them is led out of the rut 
of ordinary living; the young people, 
and old ones too, who get redder blood 
and firmer muscles’ by tramps, and 
climbs, and rides, by rowing and bath- 
ing, and it may be by helping in inouse- 
holds where help is needed. These are 
the gainers in the great summer exodus. 

If the overworked woman in the farm 
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house could give her place for an hour 
or two a day to the woman worn out 
with doing nothing, what a blessed turn- 
about that would be. How each would 
rest and get fuller life in the ex- 
change. 

. The possibilities of summer are many 
in the remarkable intermingling of citi- 
zen and countryman, in the meeting of 
strangers, the blending of classes. If 


the dwellers of cities could secure the 
real rest and serenity to be found in the 
country, and the country workers could 
get full breaths of a new and more elec- 
tric atmosphere by their intercourse with 
the traveling host, the result would be 
eminently good. In this case even the 
twaddlers, drawn out of themselves, 
their preferences, and sufferings, might 
do welcome service. M. F. B. 





FINANCIAL AND OTHER MYSTERIES OF A SODA FOUNTAIN. 


UMEROUS are the ‘“‘Soda foun- 
tains” in every American city, 
and wonderful is the aggregate of glasses 
sold daily in this summer weather. That 
the reader may know how much and 
what he gets for his money, the fol- 
lowing estimates are quoted from a New 
York Sun article. 

Under a caption of ‘‘A Business that 
Pays,” a large dealer in soda water ap- 
paratus thus enlightens the trade on 
‘*the profits which dealers in the carbon- 
ated beverage may reasonably hope to 
make,” which he says, ‘‘can be readily 
inferred from the following accurate 
estimate of the cost of manufacturing 
each beverage.” In the ‘dispensing 
department "—that is selling from the 
fountain—the following are the costs : 

One glass plain soda water costs one- 
tenth of a cent. 

One glass of soda water with syrup 
costs one cent and a half. 

One glass of mineral water costs one 
cent. 

One glass of root beer costs one cent. 

One glass of ginger ale costs one cent 
and a quarter. 

One glass of fine draught champagne 
costs four cenis. 

In the “ bottling department” the fol- 
lowing scale of costs prevail : 

Plain soda water, best quality, put in 
bottles closed by cork and fasteners, cost 
eight cents per dozen. 

Ditto, with gravitating stoppers, cost 
three cents per dozen. 

Soda water with syrup, in bottles, 


closed by cork and stoppers, costs fifteen 
cents per dozen. 

Ditto, with gravitating stoppers, cost 
ten cents per dozen. 

Ginger ale in bottles, with corks and 
wires, costs seventeen cents per dozen. 

Ditto, with gravitating stoppers, costs 
twelve cents per dozen. 

Mineral water in siphons" costs three 
cents per siphon. 

Sparkling champagne (domestic), best 
quality, costs twenty-five cents per bottle. 

From the simple comparison of the 
foregoing scale of costs, and the well- 
known retail charges for the same arti- 
cles, the inference drawn by the manu- 
facturer, that it is ‘‘a business that pays,” 
appears to be a correct one. 

Then a list is given of the materials in- 
cluded in the outfit for this business. 
We find in this catalogue the following: 

Sulphuric acid and marble dust to 
make carbonic acid gas, which gives the 
sparkling . penne 

Chemical extracts for flavors. 

Coloring to imitate raspberry, straw- 
berry, and other fruits. 

Gum foam to give an artificial foam, 
which enables the retailer to sell half a 
glass of soda for a brimming glassful. 

Tartaric and citric acid to do duty for 
lemon soda. 

Coloring for making something sold 
for sarsaparilla. 

There is one item called an “acid dis- 

nser,”’ which appears to be essential in 

andliug ‘‘acids and other corrosive” 
ingredients. We are not informed if 
such acids and corrosive substances are 
eliminated during the manufacture or 
during their passage into the human 
system. 
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Child-Culture. 








SPRINGS OBJECT LESSON. 


ARAH L. ARNOLD contributes the 
following to the Boston Journal 
of Education : 

It happened this wise. 

Miss Oddways entered the schoolroom 
one April morning, her heart glad with 
spring, and full of loving sympathy with 
the children, and all other growing 
things. The children smiled as she 
came in. They alwaysdid. Miss Odd- 
ways smiled back. 

‘*T came to get you to help me, chil- 
dren,” she began. Help is a word chil- 
dren love in right. homes and schools. 
Hands flew up, faces wore looks of en- 
treaty. Every child wanted to be the 
chosen one. 

‘*Oh, I want you all. It is something 
that I can't do without you. You see I 
am very much interested in the spring 
happenings this year, I want to know 
all about them; I would like to learn 
when the robins and blue birds come; 
where they are seen; whether they 
come singly in pairs, or in flocks; 
where and how they build their 
nests; what they find to eat, and how 
they sing. I should be glad to know 
about other birds, too. Then there are 
my friends, the elm, and oak, and ma- 
ple, the willow, birch, and beech. Who 
knows when to look for maple blossoms? 
Which comes first, maple-leaf or maple 
flower? Which sends out its blossom 
first, elm or maple? Does the oak blos 
som? How can you tell? Does the pine 
blossom? Who knows? What shall 
we find growing under the maple trees, 
if we look? Where does the green grass 
show first? Why? When will the bees 
come? Why? What will their food be? 
How do you know ? 

‘*T want to know all these things, and 
I have but two eyes, and a little time. 
Who will watch with me, and help? 


You little lads who know the woods and 
can climb trees, you girls who walk a 
mile to school, don’t you see how your 
bright eyes can help me in this ?” 

They saw, and were glad. Already 
they had something to tell. 

**T saw a robin last week over in the 
woods near my house, Miss Oddways.” 
**Oh, I seen a fly, an’ it was walkin’ on 
the snow, slow as slow could be, just a 
crawlin’?” ‘‘Oh, Miss Oddways, the 
sap’s running, and I saw a squirrel 
drinking some! The birds like it too.” 
‘*There are buds on the maples now: 
they look all ready to burstout. They’re 
kind of red.” ‘‘Do you want us to bring 
you some pussy willows?” *‘‘I can fetch 
some maple buds!” ‘‘Are pine cones 
blossoms?” ‘‘ Would you like us to 
bring you a bottle of sap?” 

‘Thank you!”. said Miss Oddways. 
‘*T knew you could help. Yes, I should 
be glad to have a bottle of sap, Frank. 
We will taste it and see how it looks, and 
you can tell us how sugar is made. 
Bring a pine cone George, and we will 
see whether it is a blossom or not. And 
Ernest may bring us a maple twig. We 
will put it in water amd watch what 
comes. But I see you will have so much 
to tell me that I may find it hard to re- 
member it all. Suppose we have little 
books in which we may write our ‘April 
Notes.’ 

So it came about that each child was 
provided with a ‘*‘ pad for a penny,” and 
therein were chronicled the spring hap- 
penings which the bright young eyes 
observed. The school windows came to 
display rows of wide mouthed bottles 
holding twigs from the various trees, 
and there in the sunshine the growing 
children watched the outcoming of the 
leaves and flowers, and wondered at the 
power that shaped the new life. Horse- 
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chestnuts with their brave, sturdy shoots, 
maple seeds with their slender rootlets, 
drooping catkins, and aspiring grass 
blades found their way to the teacher’s 
desk, each with its message of growth. 
Children gathered in groups, earnestly 
discussing the signs of the times, or 
flocked about the teacher to tell her some 
wonderful new thing they had learned, 
—growing more and more glad as their 
eyes were opened to see the beautiful life 


about them.’ Miss Oddways’ heart was 
full. ‘‘Wecan all do it,” she said. ““‘Why 
shouldn't the good news be spread ?” 

It must be that she found no reason, 
for before night the small army of chil- 
dren in the building, from the wee, little 
ones in the chart class to the dignified 
candidates for the high school, shared 
her enthusiasm. Note books abounded, 
budding twigs everywhere, and eager 
voices carried spring’s message. 





CHILDREN 


HERE appears to be no art or 
language so universally used as 
a means of expression as that of music, 
and there /are comparatively few chil- 
dren who do not love to dance to its mo- 
tion, to sing happily while at play and 
to loiter around the piano when there is 
music to be heard. 

The sound of the hand-organ draws 
little children to the windows and their 
seniors stop to listen to the street band. 

Many a heavy task is lightened by the 
strains of melody which float on the air, 
when one scarcely realizes that he hears 
them. 

The study of music, as to its disciplin- 
ary effects upon the young mind, is, I 
think, undervalued. 

The system of teaching it in our 
schools, while frequently good, is not 
made sufficiently concise or useful to an 
object. 

Songs are taught to be sung on special 
occasions, but, as a rule, the music 
teacher visits the school but once a week. 
Often when he comes the children are 
weary, the air of the school room is im- 
pure, there has been little opportunity 
for physical activity, and the voices are 
hoarse from the ihhalation of dust, and 
lifeless on account of poor circulation of 
the blood. The pupils are many times 
told to ‘‘sing louder,” and too often the 
result is that young voices, naturally so 
pure, sound harsh and unmusical. 

So sharp a line is drawn between the 
possibilities in the continued use of boys’ 


AND MUSIC. 


voices that they need to be handled with 
peculiar care, while, although there is a 
period of change in the young girl's voice 
it is almost imperceptible. It, too, 
requires discreet treatment. 

But it is not vocal music in particu- 
lar to which I wish to refer; rather to 
the study of music as an art to be begun 
in childhood. 

One frequently hears parents express 
dread of their boys becoming musicians. 
If the parent or guardian possess good 
intuitive power and will conscientiously 
watch and be willing to accept what he 
finds, he will usually be able to discern 
what the Maker of all intended his child 
todo. At least he should be most care- 
ful not to misdirect the ability with which 
his child is endowed. 

What do we seek most to control in a 
child or help him in controlling but his 
emotions ? 

Might not, indeed, the whole Christian 
life be summoned up as one in which the 
human being learns the power of real 
self control ? 

Now there is, it appears to me, no one 
study that helps the student with more 
nicety to discipline his emotional nature 
than that of music. 

A mere loiterer in the realms of music 
has no idea of appreciation of this fact, 
for the life of such is mere dabbling 
with the art. 

Never too strongly urge a child to 
study music if you see that he does not 
in any sense enjoy it, for he will neither 
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succeed in nor derive much benefit from 
it: but if you are his parent do not 
naturally seek to express yourself in the 
pure art of tone, be very careful that 
you do not, like Dr. Handel, who him- 
self abhorred music, try to crush the 
spirit given to your little one by Him 
who knows his needs. 

Be sure, if you do, he will (although 
he may have no genius like the great 
master, who within a fortnight of inspi- 
ration gave to us the oratorio which has 
most moved the world), like little George 
Frederick Handel, be discovered run- 
ning as fast as his little feet can carry 
him, in search of those who will help him. 

The parent surely needs to be discreet 
that he neither over-rate nor under- 
value his child’s gift. 

The child who has a horror of mathe- 
matics may with well-chosen object 
lessons in music be taught fractions 
much more easily (and to his taste quite 
likely) than by beginning with that sec- 
tion in arithmetic. 

Then, a certain amount of history and 
literature, the exquisitely delicate train- 
ing of his educational powers, the means 
of expressing himself; all these may be, 
indeed, should be given by the music 


a+ 


teacher. Have no foolish fears if your 
boy tends toward a musical career. 

Give him, in so far as you are able, 
opportunity to study it. It may in after 
life form a part or possibly the whole of 
his business or profession, but it will, in 
any case (if he loves it), carry him over 
many an hour in which he might waste 
his emotions over foolish novels ; it will 
serve to give him an outlet for the 
tempestuous restlessness which besets al- 
most every child. It will soothe him when 
fretted, and aid him to purity and 
strength. 

All this is equally applicable to girls. 
Then, as Mr. Harweis says, ‘‘for music 
the health giver, what an untrodden 
field is there!” There is much to be 
said in this direction. Music lessons 
should be viewed by the parent as he 
thinks of other studies for his child, as a 
means to an end—and that a useful one, 
not as a mere accomplishment, and the 
teacher who fails to realize this and the 
responsibility with which he is intrusted, 
that of helping to guide the young mind 
and heart into ways of purity and of 
thought and expression taught him by 
great masters, fails in his vocation. 

GEORGIANA E. RUSSELL. 
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HASTY CENSURE, 


OW often when tired and perplexed 

we hastily censure those dear 

little ones whom God has given into our 
keeping, but when our darlings are quiet- 
ly sleeping, and we stop for a moment’s 
reflection before seeking the much need- 
ed rest, the still small voice of conscience 
whispers unpleasantly in our ears, and 
we are forced to the conclusion that we 
were not only very unwise, but very 
wicked. We who should have been ex- 
amples of patience and good temper, 
have fallen from the sublime height 
where motherhood had placed us and 
lie groveling in the dust of impatience 
and fretfulness. And the child whose 
right it is to look to us for perfection stares 
_ in open-eyed wonder at our debasement. 


In the joyousness of happy childhood 
he can not understand the cloud upon 
our brow, he can not see why his happy, 
noisy play disturbs us and brings the 
impatient tone and fretful censure, he 
does not know what he has done wrong, 
and wonders why he is scolded. And 
the mother wonders too, as she reviews 
the events of ‘the day, marvels at her 
own weakness and lack of wisdom in 
thus allowing her child to see the worst 
side of her nature. 

When we thus deport ourselves before 
our children, we must not wonder at ex- 
hibitions of temper displayed by them. 
We have thrown away the rudder by 
which we might have hoped to teach 
them to steer their little barks safely 
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through the seas of perplexity and trial ; 
but how can we expect to teach them 
self control when we are wholly unable 
to control ourselves? Example is every- 
thing, precept is nothing. We must be 
what we wish them to become. There is 
no power on earth equal toa mother’s 
influence in her everyday life before 
her children. There is a propensity 
born in every child to think that what- 
ever mother does is right; and so long 
as the child is too young to reason this 
will be its guide. But the time will 
come when wrong will be wrong, even 
though the mother be the one who com- 
mits it, but ere this the baleful influence 
will have doneits work, and habits be 
formed which may last a lifetime. 
When the ruthless hand of death 
snatches away our loved ones, we re- 
member, with pangs of remorse, every 
hasty word and unnecessary rebuke. 
This is but natural, and yet how much 
more poignant should be our grief for 


hasty censure of those still alive, who, 
perhaps, are destined to carry about 
with them for many years the scars 
which our words have made. The 
wound may partially heal over, it is 
true, but a surface once deep marred will 
never be so smooth and beautiful as be- 
fore. Even the atonement of an after 
life of perfect patience can never wholly 
undo the wrong. 

Oh, that these words may meet the 
eye of some happy young mother, clasp- 
ing in her loving arms a sweet morsel of 
a baby, who has never seen the shadows 
of a scowl upon the face bending over 
him ; and may she 'see and understand 
what a wonderful influence for good or 
evil lies in her conduct. The life of 
those who have come to realize their 
mistake too late to remedy its evils, is 
before her, and if she will but be profited 
by the experience of others, she may 
save herself much humiliation and re- 
morse. SUSIE E. KENNEDY. 
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HOW HE PRACTICED FOR IT. 


T one of the mills in the city of 

Boston, a boy was wanted, anda 

piece of paper was tacked on one of the 

posts, so that all the boys could see it as 
they passed by. The paper read : 

‘*Boy wanted. Call at the office to- 
morrow morning.” 

At the time named there was a host of 
boys at the gate. All were admitted; but 
the overseer was a little perplexed as to 
the best way of choosing one from so 
many, and said he: ‘‘ Now boys, when 
Ionly want one of you, how can I choose 
from so many?” 

After thinking a moment, he invited 
them all into the yard, and driving a 
nail into one of the large trees, and tak- 
ing a short stick, told them that the boy 
who should hit the nail with the stick 
a little distance from the tree should 
have the place. , 

The boys all tried hard, and, after 
three hard trials, each failed to hit the 
nail. The boys were told to come again 


the next morning, and this time, when 
the gate was opened, there was but one 
boy, who, after being admitted, picked 
up the stick, and throwing it at the pail, 
hit it every time. 

‘How is this?” said the overseer. 
‘* What have you been doing?” 

And the boy, looking up with tears in 
his eyes, said: ‘‘ You see, sir, I have a 
mother, and we are poor. I have no 
father, sir, and I thought I would like 
to get a place, and so help all I can ; and 
after going home yesterday, I drove a 
nail into the barn, and have been trying 
ever since and have come down this 
morning to try again.” 

The boy was admitted to the place, 
and remains. 

eee 

The organ-grinder, accompanied by a 
lively monkey, was performing, and a 
father asked his son of five years if he 
liked the music. ‘‘ Very much,” he said, 
“but I pity the man’s little brother.” 
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The Merced Canal.—A few weeks 
ago in the town of Merced, Cal., there was 
a great popular celebration of the comple- 
tion of the Merced Canal, the largest irriga- 
tion work in this country. It took five years 
to build it; the cost was about $1,500,000, 
and the length twenty-seven miles. It is 
seventy feet wide at the base, one bundred 
at the top, and ten feet deep. These figures 
will give some idea of the amount of exca- 
vation required. The fall is about one foot 
per mile, amply sufficient to keep the water 
in motion and give head for irrigating pur- 
poses. So faras the mere removal of the 
top surface of the soil, the work of making 
the canal was easy and simple, but for nearly 
the whole length of the canal blasting was 
necessary for the lower six or eight feet. 
Besides this item of work there are two tun- 
nels, one 4,400 feet long, 22 feet wide, and 
14 feet high; the second 3,000 feet long and 
the same width and height of the other. It 
is expected that this canal will irrigate 
about 300,000 acres. 


Better Kerosene Lamps Want- 
ed.—In the Scientific American, W. H. 
points out the urgent need of a safer form 
of lamp for kerosene. 

Notwithstanding all that has been said 
and written about the danger of oil lamps, it 
is stated, on reliable authority, that we have 
in the United States a daily average of three 
hundred accidents, entailing serious loss of 
life and property. 

The rapid spread of flames by the explo- 
sion or breaking of a lamp is well known, 
but it is not generally known that the gas 
which occasions such disasters is formed in 
the brass receptacle which holds the wick, 
and not in the tank (as is commonly sup- 
posed) which contains the oi]. The multi- 
tude of devices for preventing lamp explo- 
sions go a great way to show that the sub- 
ject has been very imperfectly investigated. 

The crowning defect of the ordinary ker- 
osene lamp could not be more forcibly illus— 
trated than by comparing the wick holder 
to a miniature gas machine, generating gas 
and depositing it in the oiltank. This com- 
parison may be more readily seen when it is 


considered that the wick holder referred to 
has a flame of intense heat burning at the 
end of it. 

If inventors could diminish the danger at- 
tending the present use of kerosene oil, by 
some improved method, they would doubt- 
less be deserving of public gratitude and 
compensation. 


Prof. H. Carvill Lewis exhibited at 
che last meeting of the Academy of Natural 
sciences, London, a fragment of a meteorite 
containing diamonds, which fell in Siberia 
last October. He had extracted from the 
specimen two minute oval bodies, transpar- 
ent, with slight traces of polarization, and 
having a high index of refraction. Having 
been able to scratch a sapphire with portions 
of the meteorite, he was disposed to agree 
with Profs. Latschin of and Jerofief, who 
first examined this meteorite, that it con- 
tained microscopic diamonds. The impor- 
tant bearing of this discovery upon the 
question of the origin of the diamond 
was dwelt upon. From facts gath- 
ered in Africa, Borneo, New South 
Wales, California, and elsewhere, he had 
been led to believe that the commonly re- 
ceived notion that itacolumite is the original 
matrix of the diamond is a mistake, and 
that diamonds really occur in basic eruptive 
rocks. The similarity, both in structure 
and composition, of the diamond bearing 
rock of South Africa to meteorites was dwelt 
upon, and he had, in view of this fact, 
some time ago suggested the search for dia- 
monds in meteorites. Dr. Foote alluded to 
the diamond in supposed itacolumite in. the 
British Museum, which was considered gen- 
uine, although the greater number of such 
specimens were undoubtedly fraudulent. 


Solid Petroleum for Fuel.—<Ac- 
cording to the Revue Scientifique, Dr. Kauff- 
man has succeeded in solidifying petroleum 
by heating it for the space of half an hour 
with from one to three per cent of common 
soap, until the latter has quite dissolved in 
the petroleum, forming with it a homogen- 
ous mass of the consistency of tallow. Cut 
up in cubes, this compound can be used as 
fuel for heating purposes. It does notignite 
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easily, but when once set on fire it burns 
steadily, slowly, and smokelessly, leaving a 
carbonaceous residue of about two per cent. 
of its weight. Solid petroleum burns three 
times slower than coal, but yields a greater 
heat than the latter. American petroleum, 
according to Dr. Kauffman’s experiments, 
is more easily solidifiable than Russian. 
Previous experiments to solidify petroleum 
by boiling it up with common soap appear 
to have been no practical success. 

The Weather Map.—-The weather 
map was a late acquisition to the scientific 
knowledge of the world—and well demon- 
strates the fact of the inductive methods of 
science. We could no more under- 
stand our weather phenomena until 
the facts in regard to them had 
been accumulated and formulated than 
we could have our complete ship until all 
the necessary material had been gathered 
and fashioned by the hands of the master 
builder. The map was started in 1870, but 
like all new things, it was of little value 
until it had acquired a certain state of per- 
fection. 

In one sense this map may be termed one 
of the grand results of the late war, and to 
the Signal Office, a bureau of the War De- 
partment, are we indebted chiefly for it. At 
the close of the war, the Signal service had 
little or nothing to do, but after a few years 
the idea was conceived of making it useful 
in the arts of peace. The field was new. 
They had something of the kind in Europe, 
but there was no such favorable field for 
their labors as we had here. Our territory, 
in the rough comprising a paralellogram of 
1,500 miles from north to south and 3,000 
miles from east to west, all under one gen- 
eral government, with a network of tele- 
graph wires, whereby messages could be 
sent from all parts of this wide domain to 
some one center like Washington was in- 
deed most favorable. The world never be- 
fore had such an opportunity for obtain- 
ing information in regard to that strat- 
um of nature which lies between the 
heavens and the earth, and which is the 
medium whereby the earth is blessed and 
its productive qualities made available. 

Years ago the wise men thought they knew 
something about meteorology. They pub- 
lished huge volumes on the subject—vol- 


umes which their descendants naturally 
treasured. But,as we now see, from the very 
nature of things, these huge volumes threw 
little practical light upon the subject, and 
really proved a hindrance rather than a help, 
for by them ‘‘ wise” sons had learned what 
they had supposed was wisdom from their 
fathers. They had supposed themselves to 
be on a sure and enviable road, and through 
this supposed wisdom they were blind and 
neglectful of the new revelations From 
1870 the weather map quietly advanced. At 
first it did not reveal much, and it was not 
expected it would or could. The territory 
was new and it necessarily took a number of 
years to accumulate a suflicient number of 
facts and to present them in such a shape as 
to be of value. 

About 1876 the map had reached an ap- 
preciable degree of perfection. But those in 
charge of it, like true men of science, were 
not satisfied. With more and more light 
upon the subject came more and more de- 
grees of perfection, until the present satis- 
factory condition was reached. All who 
have studied the text books on the subject 
will remember the explanation of the cause 
of rain, and how it was illustrated by a fine 
engraving of a mountain, across the top of 
which clouds were being blown by the wind, 
which on the other side were by colder cur- 
rents converted into rain. 

This is a fine illustration of the ingenuity 
of man; if he does not know of any good 
and true reason he will often invent one. 

If there was anything in this mountain 
chain theory we would need mountains in- 
terspersed with plains at every hundred 
miles or less. When we come to learn 
something definite in regard to the weather 
we learn that in this respect the mountain 
chains have little or no effect; that the storm 
center ‘‘ low” (low barometer) interspersed 
with “high” (high barometer) is the while 
moving over the country, and that neither 
mountain nor valley produces any such re- 
sult. The topography of the country un- 
doubtedly has its effect on the factors we 
term ‘‘ high” and ‘* low,” but no such effect 
as the old school illustration would imply. 

Through the weather map we learn of the 
movements of high and low barometer, and 
that these move on general lines from the 
west toward the east, sometimes moving in 
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a northerly, or even a southerly direction, 
but always advancing toward the rising sun. 
The mountain chains, relatively to us, may 
be very high and formidable, but relatively 
to these factors they are of no more account 
than the unevenness of the world to the 
globe as a mass. 

The value of the weather map consists in 


telligent people of this country realized the 
value of these stations, not another session 
of Congress would pass without an ample 
appropriation for such additional stations in 
the extreme West, from southwest to north- 
west, as would make our system more com- 
plete, at least so far as our own territory is 
considered. 





























SCHEME OF A POPULAR WEATHER MAP. 


following it up day by day, month by month, 
and year by year. It takes us up, as it 
were, to an exceedingly high pinnacle and 
shows us the weather conditions of the 
earth, and the limit is only bounded by the 
range of the signal stations. The more 
numerous are they, and the greater the extent 
of territory they cover, the greater the prac- 
tical benefit to be derived therefrom. If the in- 


The system could be made further bene- 
ficial tous by stations in Mexico, and by 
ocean stations in the Gulf of Mexico, and off 
the Pacific coast 500 to 1,000 miles, the fur- 
ther to the westward the better. Indeed, 
we should like to have them around the 
world, and to this the future will undoubt- 
edly see. Our present system, so far as it 
goes, is quite as perfect as it can be. 
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Now, as herein stated, the weather map 
is the only medium whereby we can under- 
stand and appropriate this useful knowl- 
edge, but the weather map is only published 
at Washington, and can not, like a news- 
paper (except at enormous expense), be re- 
produced in the cities of the country. Be- 
sides, a map published here can not be of 
full value very far away, and the farther 
away, and the more the time required 
to receive it the less the practical value. 
If, however, we can not have the map itself 
we can have, and that at slight cost, a val- 
uable substitute. 

Let maps of the United States be printed 
in blank form which shall be divided into 
convenient sized squares, formed by lines of 
latitude and longitude. As to the size of 
these squares let that be determined by the 
convenience of those who have the matter 
in charge; the all important thing is to 
have the system uniform, and all maps, 
whether large or small, should be divided 
into the same relative number of squares, 
These squares to be lettered or numbered,as 
most convenient ; it may be the better plan 
to combine figures and letters. The Signal 
Office at Washington receives the reports 
from the various points throughout the 
country, and after preparing its regular 
map and noting how the lines of barometric 
pressure are distributed, reports the same by 
telegraph all over the country. The lines of 
‘*high ” and low in such and such squares, 
or on such and such lines. The old ‘‘low”, i. 
e., the ‘‘ low” that has passed the farthest to 
the eastward, is in such a square, or on 
suchaline. ‘‘ High” is marked in such and 
such other squares. The new “low” in the 
west, north, or southwest is indicated. 

The most convenient plan might be to 
have the squares numbered, and the angles 
of the squares lettered. This would permit 
us to locate the lines of ‘‘low” and ‘‘ high” 
and to describe fine points with very little 
trouble. (See scheme.) 

Let the public once become accustomed to 
this system and it will operate mutually to 
the benefit of themselves and the Signal 
Office. From it they will imperceptibly 
learn something positive about the weather. 
All such humbugs as ‘* weather prophets” 
will be driven from the field, for then the 
public will perceive how vain and presump- 


tuous are their attempts to forecast the 
weather for weeks and months in advance. 

Something after this nature, I am sure, 
will undoubtedly be the meteorological sys- 
tem of the future. Not only may we have 
the Skeleton map in our offices, but it may 
be on a Jarge scale at prominent centra 
places throughout the country. At these 
places we may have a large skeleton map of 
the United States on a blackboard or slate— 
some material on which lines may readily be 
drawn. When a report is received a handy 
person with a piece of chalk can, by making: 
a few lines on this map, reveal to the ob- 
server the meteorological conditions of the 
hour. It would be well to have these reports 
at least three times a day, morning, noon, 
and evening. 

Again the map may be on a very smalk 
cale, sufficiently small so to be setin a col- 
umn of the daily newspaper. In place of 
the present indications underneath the map 
let the report of location of ‘ high” and 
“low” appear. When the public be- 
come familiar with the new system I do 
not think they would willingly go back to 
the old. They will not only be warned as 
to the next twelve or twenty-four hours, but 
will see what new storms are developing in 
the West, and the better note the effect of a 
storm as it advances toward the east. 

There is nothing impracticable or visionary 
about thisidea; itis simple and instructive. 
It is to be hoped that the public will become 
interested in the matter and sanction and 
support the steps necessary to make it a 
reality. 


ISAAO P. NOYES. 
i 


To Remove Rust.—1. Cover the 
metal with sweet oil, well rubbed in, and 
allow it to stand for forty-eight hours; 
smear with oil applied freely with a feather 
or a piece of cotton wool after rubbing the 
steel. Then rub with unslaked lime re- 
duced to as fine a powder as possible. 2. 
Immerse the article to be cleaned for a few 


minutes, until all the dirt and rust is taken 
off, in a strong solution of potassium eya- 
nide--say about half an ounce in a wine- 
glassful of water; take it out and clean it . 
with a tooth brush with some paste com- 
posed of potassium cyanide, castile sowp, 
whiting and water, mixed into a paste of 
about the consistency of thick cream. 
— Building. 
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A STANDARD. 
THE attempts of anthropometrists to 
draw or devise a scheme of physical de- 
velopment that shall represent the stan- 
dard of human symmetry and uealth have 
failed, and are likely to fail. We may 
moid statues that delight the eye by 
their graceful ‘curves and nice propor- 
tions, but it does not follow in expe- 
rience that because a man has a figure 
that approximates that of the Apollo Bel- 
videre that he is therefore a paragon of 
physical health and mental capacity. 
There is a disposition always marked to 
associate refinement and culture with 
beauty of form in man, and not without 
The ancient Greeks taught 
the correspondence of physical symme- 


warrant. 


try with integrity and balance of mind, 
but practical wisdom and enduring in- 
tiuence were as marked in the deformed 
®sop, and ugly Socrates, as in the ele- 
gant Pericles. Of all theChristian apos- 
tles the one most powerful in word and 
work, Paul, was probably the worst 
favored physically. And in pursuing 
our quest in the historical record from 
that time to this we are far from having 
our artistic or conventional ideas of 


beauty and proportion realized in tlie 
persons generally of the _ illustrious 
men who imparted dignity and great- 
ness to their times. Martel,Charles XII., 
Francis I., Louis XIV., Wolsey, Crom- 
well, Luther, William Pitt, Loyola, Gall, 
Cuvier, Darwin, Morse, and a hundred 
others who might be named, fell short by 
many degrees of the model that theory 
postulates as expressing high physical 
and mental capabilities. 

The student of craniology feels drawn 
to the formulation of a series of measure- 
ments by calipers and tape that will rep- 
resent a standard head, developed in all 
its parts, lacking nowhere, complete, 
perfect, but in the start of his undertak- 
ing he finds himself handicapped by the 
differences existing not between races, 
but among men of the same race and in 
the same community. He may think 
himself warranted in devising his model 
on the basis of character, and would 
have all the graces, virtues, and forces 
that ennoble manhood represented in its 
outlines. Then, if he takes as the copies 
for his clay here a man eminent for dig- 
nity and pride, there one celebrated for 
executive energy, there one known for 
social amiability, there one remarkable 
for courage and fortitude, there one 
whose generous spirit has given him dis- 
tinction, there one whose intellectual 
powers have won fame, and so to carry 
out his plan chooses others because of 
their notable distinction in certain spe- 
cial characteristics, he would be more 
likely to produce an exaggerated mass 
than a harmonious, natural head. If 
the tendency of civilization be toward the 
globular as in the German head, or to 
the square as in the French, or to the 
oval as in the American, by what canon 
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of art shall we decide which shall take 
the first place? 

Here, it is obvious, we are met at the 
outset by the fact of the typical charac- 
ter of each race differing in marked pe- 
culiarities from the others, and the 
natural association of such typical char- 
acter with the type of physiognomy. A 
certain combination of mental qualities 
is specially strong, therefore, in one of 
these nations that is not so conspicuous 
in the others, and hence what would be 
preferred as a standard of organiza- 
tion for one would not serve for either 
of the others. The artist who would at- 
tempt to design a head and face that 
should represent the perfection of devel- 
opment would exhibit the bias of his 
school or class of art, just as the old 
Italian artists gave the pyramidal, sal- 
low, Italian face to their saints and the 
old Flemish painters gave round, rosy 
faces of a decided Dutch cast to their 
saints. 

One of the finest drawings of the head 
we ever saw was a Christ by Delaroche, 
a truly inspiring representation of the 
human form, yet in it the critic easily 
perceives the Italian type of physiogno- 
my, a study of which the artist must 
have made before designing the subject. 

We employed an artist once to design 
a head that should serve as a model for 
reference. He had had exceptional ex- 
perience as a student of classical forms, 
and possessed more than common taste 
In 


the preliminary discussion of what ele- 


as regards the expression of feeling. 


ments of physiognomy should enter into 
the design there was little difference of 
opinion, but when he submitted his 
drawing for inspection we found that 
his idea of a model head and ours dif- 


fered strikingly. He had the upper part 
of the head in outline as a semi-circle, 
with the ear for the center, and while the 
general effect was pleasing at first, the 
departure from the truth of nature soon 
became obvious to the observer of living 
heads. Here wasan example of a man’s 
idea dominating in his work. The circle 
was his standard of symmetry for humax. 
development, and the nearer the ap- 
proach to it the higher he considered the 
degree of beauty. 
claimed, to show what should be, while 
in our model we wished to show the pos- 


His aim was, he 


sible allied to the real as met with in 
everyday life. The suggestion that the 
head of such a man as Newton, or 
Washingtoi., or Sumner, would serve 
with a few modifications as a standard 
head, is a practical one, for the head of a 
man that is universally recognized as 
much superior to the average of men in 
organization, the balance of tempera- 
ment and excellent combination of men- 
tal faculties being accompanied with and 
chiefly manifested by a well propor- 
tioned head and face, has far more au- 
thoritative value than an artist's design. 
The observer of living human nature is 
best satisfied with the product of nature 
for his standard of reference, and this is 
the only scientific course. This standard 
is properly a mean or average of organic 
development, a synthetic, harmonious, 
blending of all the elements entering 
into mind and character. The attempt 
to enlarge, to represent the ideal, is like- 
ly to prove a failure because of the loss 
of the natural. 

We would, then, say to the observer of 
human nature, figure to yourself a model 
drawn from the best types in life, but 


beware of exaggeration. Do not forget 
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that the man of complete, well rounded, 
balanced powers would exhibit his ex- 
ceptional endowment not by any striking 
peculiarity of intellect or morals, not by 
any brilliant achievements that would 
overawe his fellows, but by the calm, 
even poise of his character, the smooth 
interaction and balanced influence of 
the brain parts. He would be a prodigy 
in no special field, perhaps not a prodigy 
at all in the esteem of the world, yeta 
wonder because of no excesses and no 
deficiencies—simply a man whose think- 
ing and acting were perfectly harmon- 
ious and reciprocal. 


 —»> = + 


ACHIEVEMENTS OF INFIRMITY. 


In modern civilization a man is not 
necessarily thrown out of the list of the 
active, industrious, and self-supporting 
because deprived by birth or accident of 
a sense, a faculty, or ahand or foot. In 
fact some of the most successful men 
and women we know started in the ca- 
reer of life ‘‘ handicapped ” with blind- 
ness or deafness, one handed, or help- 
lessly lame. They did not pose for sym- 
pathy but perseveringly set to work to 
earn a living and to make their way for- 
ward by meritorious industry. There 
are blind musicians whose talent and 
skill command the respect of every aud- 
ience. There are blind teachers and 
preachers whose ability gives them dis- 
tinction. So there are deaf mutes, many 
who are skilful mechanics or artists. 
To be lame by reason of paralysis or the 
loss of a leg or to have but one arm, oc- 
casions not a little inconvenience, it 
must be confessed, but does not hinder 
some persons from being energetic in 


their chosen vocations. We knew a 


gentleman whose lower limbs were ter- 
ribly distorted and merely swung, as it 
seemed, between his crutches as he made 
his way slowly along, yet for years he 
traveled by steam twenty-four miles 
daily to and from his New York office. 

Who has not seen the man “ born 
without arms” who exhibits his pedal 
dexterity at the fair or thedime museum, 
in whittling or writing? It is not often, 
however, that we find one who 1s armless 
and yet is able to doa great variety of 
work. Such a man was Richard Dono- 
van, who died at Potsdam, N. Y., not 
long ago. While a boy he met with 
an accident in a flour-mill which re- 
sulted in the loss of both arms. Yet as 
soon as he was able to be about he de- 
termined to do what he could to support 
himself, and in time became wonderful. 
ly expert in using his feet and mouth in 
the performance of all sorts of house and 
farm work. He could dress himself, 
prepare his meals, write, harness a horse 
and drive. He became expert in the use 
of tools. 


Being in need of a wagon he bought 
wheels and axles, and built a box buggy 
and painted it. He went tothe barn one 
winter day and built a cow stable, saw- 
ing the timber with his feet, and with 
the hammer in one foot and holding the 
nail with the other, he nailed the boards 
on as well as most men could with their 
hands. He duga well twelve feet deep 
and stoned it himself. He could mow 
away hay by holding the fork under his 
chin and letting it rest against nis shoul- 
der. Many other things are told of him 
equally astonishing, and when we reflect 
upon the disadvantage of using for such 
purposes the parts of the body that com- 
monly serve to support it in the upright 
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position and give it motion, they appear 
incredible. 

With such an example in view the 
old proverb that ‘‘Providence helps 
those who try to help themselves,” ob- 
tains special force, and they who by rea- 
son of slight infirmities are given to de- 
spondency should cheer up, and cour- 
ageously determine to do their best. 

We believe that if it were known how 
indebted society is to the weak, infirm, 
and crippled for honest, useful work in 
every known department, thousands of 
the strong and healthy sons and daugh- 
ters of men would have reason to blush 
for shame, because of their compara- 
tive incompetency. 





THE CONFLICT OPENS. 

THE political and prohibition parties 
have now joined issue in a sort of 
triangular contest. Each has its 
candidates for the Presidency in the 
field fortified by the panoply of ‘“‘plat- 
form.” The two great armies that chief- 
ly divide public opinion, have done what 
they consider their, best, the one at the 
St. Louis convention, the other at the 
Chicago convention. Cleveland and 
Thurman are arrayed against Harrison 
and Morton—while the standard bearers 
of the prohibition interests, Fisk and 
Brooks, as the representatives of a side 
issue, yet a most important one, offer to 
the disaffected Republican and Democrat 
an opportunity to exercise his citizen 
privilege without doing despite to his 
feelings. 

We regret that there should be any 
necessity for the organization of a third 
party with the distinctive battle cry of 
Prohibition. At the same time we feel 
that the leaven it introduces into Amer- 


ican politics is salutary. Moral and 
social reforms are as important as tariff 
reform. No positive improvement can be 
made in the civil service without them, 
and the party, old or new, that is earliest 
in making them prominent objects in the 
administration of national and state af- 
fairs, is destined to success. The blatant 
and selfish demagogue may endeavor to 
shut his eyes to this fact and raise adin 
about other ‘‘ urgent questions,” but the 
evils and abuses that stare us in the face at 
every turn, and cost the taxpayers the 
ransoms of a hundred medieval kings 
yearly, will compel practical attention. 
As things are the struggle for the Presi- 
dency promises to be a close one. The 
tickets are strong and will marshal the 
full array of the contestants. Let every 
American do his full duty, making his 
influence and his vote a matter of intel- 
ligence and conscientiousness. 
>=. 

THE METHODIST CHURCH AND TEM- 
PERANCE.—There is one act of the late 
Methodist General Conference that, in 
our opinion, overshadows all its other 
transactions. That is the noble declara- 
tion of the Committee on Temperance 
and Prohibition, which was adopted by a 
large majority. Itis a clear, ringing, 
courageous, and logical condemnation 
of the liquor traffic on social, religious, 
political, and scientific grounds. It is 
worthy of a great, rapidly growing, 
and progressive Christian Church. It 
is a bright example for the other great 
Christian Churches to respect and fol- 
low, and we hope that they will respect 
and follow itso that ere long all who 
profess to be Christians shall stand 
shoulder to shoulder in pressing the 
work of reform most needed in Ameri- 
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can society. When the millions of men 
and women who support the Churches 
unitedly and consistently take this mat- 
ter of the liquor traffic in hand it miust 
“go.” But so long as there is a lack of 


agreement and sympathy among them 
the evils that torment society by reason 


of the sale of intoxicating drinks will be 
continued. 


THE ANTHROPOLOGICAL CONGRESS. 

A NEw feature in American science 
was the late meeting in the early days 
of June, of those interested in the study 
of Anthropology. The N. Y. Acad- 
emy of Anthropology originated the 
plan of a Congress of an International 
character and communicated with dis- 
tinguished savants ‘in all parts of the 
world with regard toit.. Receiving kind 
encouragement and promises of co-opera- 
tion from a large number, among them 
Prof. Huxley, Dr. Maudsley, Norman 
Kerr, Francis Galton, Prof. de Quatre- 
fages, Prince Roland Bonaparte, Mar- 
quis de WNaidaillac, Prof. Gerland, 
Moritz Benedikt, Dr. F. 8. Kraus, Prof. 
Virchow, Paolo Maftagazza, A. E. Nor- 
denskiold, Dr. Ten Kate, Dr. Ernest, 
Dr. Emil Schmidt, Pres. Barnard of 
Columbia College, Hon. Chas. T. Daly, 
Prof. Brown Goode, F. H. Cushing, 





Secretary Bayard, Prof. D. G. Brinton, 
Dr. Hoffman, Prof. L. M. Norton, Gen. 
di Cesnola, Pres. Welling, Columbian 
University, J. P. Baxter, Pres. Maine 
Hist. Society, Prof. Thomas, Smith- 
sonian Institute, Pres. G. S. Hall, of 
Clarke University, the President of the 
Academy and those associated with him 
in its management organized and carried 
to a successful termination such a meet- 
ing of Anthropologists. 

Columbia College, New York City, 
was the place of the gathering where on 
June 4, 5, 6, and 7, sessions were held 
that attracted unusual interest. Up- 
ward of forty papers and addresses were 
presented at these sessions, the topics be- 
ing in nearly every instance of practical 
bearing on human relations. 

The editor of the PHRENOLOGICAL 
hopes to publish several of the papers 
whose relation to the topics that belong 
to the sphere and object of this magazine 
is of a direct nature.. American students 
of human science, and students of sci- 
ence in general, have reason, we think, 
to congratulate the New York Academy 
of Anthropology for its brave undertak- 
ing in so new a field and for what may 
prove a real awakening of public interest. 
to the pre-eminent importance of such 
studies and objects as Anthropology com- 
prises. 
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{: {ju {orrespondents. 


Questions or “(#=zNERAL INTEREST” ONLY WILL 
be answered in this department. But one question 
at a time, and that clearly stated, must be pro- 
P ded, if a correspondent shall expect us to give 
him the benefit of an early consideration. 

To ovr conrrisutors. It will greatly aid the 
editor, and facilitate the work of the printer, if our 








contributors generally should observe the following 
rules when writing articles or communications in- 
tended for publication : 

1. Write on one side of the sheet only. It is often 
necessary tocut the page into “ takes” for compos- 
itors, and this can not be done when both sides are 
written upon. 

2. Write clearly and distinctly, being particularly 
careful in the matter of proper names and quota- 
tions. 


3. Don’t write in a small hand, or in pencil, as the 
compositor has to read it across the case. a distance 
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of over two feet, and the editor often wishes to make 
ehanges or additions. 


4. Never roll your manuscript or paste the sheets 
together. Sheets about ‘‘ Commercial note” size are 
the most satisfactory to editor and compositor. 


5. Be brief. People don’t like to read long stories. 
A two-column article is read by four times as many 
people as one of double that length. 


6. Always write your full name and address plain- 
ly at the end of your letter. If you use a pseudonym 
or initials, write your full name and address also. 


WE CAN NOT UNDERTAKE TO RETURN UNAVAILABLE 
contributions unless the necessary postage is pro- 
vided by the writers. IN ALL CASES, persons who 
communicate with us through the post-office should, 
if they expect a reply, inclose the return postage, or 
what is better, a prepaid envelope, with their full 
address. Personal and private matters addressed 
to the Editor personally wiil receive his early at- 
ention if this is done. 








Noise In toe Heap.—W. W. C.—Appli- 
cations to the ear of hot or warm water are 
often effective when one has taken a ‘‘ cold” 
with the result of an earache. This treat- 
ment you should have applied in the begin- 
ning. Now there may be a state of conges- 
tion affecting the middle ear that it will not 
be easy to cure. A personal examination is 
necessary to determine the nature of the 
trouble, and you should consult a physician 
who understands ear diseases, without de- 
lay. The treatment will be topical rather 
than by the swallowing of drugs. 

To other inquirers with regard to nose 
and ear affections, which are often related, 
we would give the same advice. T. M. 8.’s 
case is the direct result of the catarrh. 

Exzorropatsy.--S.--In another number you 
will find suggestions with reference to treat- 
ment by electricity. We should not attempt 
to give advice to one who knows nothing 
about physiology and disease, in regard to 
the use of a battery, for a galvanic battery 
is a dangerous instrument in the hands of a 
novice. 


Conpiments, Spices, Ero.—M. T.—No. 
You should not think of feeding a little girl 
with mustard, biting sauces, hot spices, 
or condiments of any kind. That course 
will be very sure to produce an un- 
happy stomach condition. Candy is bad 
enough. A child should have simple, nat- 
ural food, and no “doctored” stuff. Your 


indulgence of the little one is likely tomake 
her a miserable dyspeptic before she is ten 
years old. 

Inctinep to Desponp.—P. 8.—Do not 
permit the habit of brooding to grow, but 
shake it off and look up. Let me give you 
the excellent counsel that was given to 
another young man who considered himself 
an unfortunate in the march of life : 

It is of little consequence in a march 
whether a man is near the head or rear of 
the column, but it is all important that his 
face be turned the right way, and that his 
feet falter not in the path. There is no fal- 
lacy so great as that which despondency 
suggests, that, because the way is long or 
the road is hard, or because others have had 
to go so far, it is not worth while to take the 
steps that are possible. All the grand results 
of human achievement have come from 
each one’s doing from day to day what he 
could. That is all that is demanded of any 
man or woman; but this is demanded of 
each one. 


fp bat Chey Sap. 


Communications are invited on any topic of inter- 
est ; the writer's personal views and facts from his 
experience bearing on our subjects being preferred. 























Wao, Texas, June 12, 1888. 

Another Reading of the Bones. 
—Dr. F. W. Oliver, in the Journat for 
June relates an incident of a skull which oc- 
curred at Ruthven, Iowa. It reminded me 
of an incident in my own experience of sev- 
eral years ago, and as he says ‘‘ let us hear 
from others” I will relate it. It was in 
1879, early in the year, that I visited my 
brother, a physician, who resided in an ad- 
joining county. He had recently returned 
from college and brought back with him the 
ideas on Phrenology that are usually incul- 
cated in some medical schools. For three 
years I had delivered occasional lectures on 
the subject, having become an earnest be- 
liever in the science in early boyhood. My 
brother knew this and on our entering into 
conversation on the subject, he produced a 
skull. 

** Tell me about this fellow,” he said. 

I took-a look at the skull in my hand. It 
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was a negro skull beyond question. To his 
remark, after examining the skull, I re- 
plied : 

“ This isthe skull of a negro man. He 
was simply an animal. I would not be sur- 
prised if he had been hanged for the crime 
of rape.” 

This was the truth, and it made a be- 
liever of my brother. He has attended 
another medical college or two since then, 
but he does not criticise Phrenology. 

J. B. Cranrreip, Editor Advance. 


Women Voting.—There are argu- 
ments for and against this question. It is 
very far from being established as a fact 
that the world would be better governed by 
women than men or by them jointly. 
Woman already has ali the executive rights 
of man. She is a passive citizen, not an 
executive one. She has the same rights be- 
fore the law for the suppression of crime or 
law breaking, yet she never, or almost never, 
exercises these rights. 

She has the right of petition. She has as 
deep and vital inherent rights and duties as 
man, and yet no state looks to her as an ex. 
ecutive of the law. It isa great and alarm- 
ing fact that the states have already too 
many passive voters—too many voters who 
do nothing toward supporting the laws, or, 
to put it stronger, toward enforcing the 
laws except to obey them. If our govern- 
ment ever fails it will not be for the want of 
good laws, but because of their non-en- 
forcement. 

A broken law breeds contempt for all law. 
The weakness of our government lies in the 
direction of broken laws—laws a dead let- 
ter upon the statute books. Will placing 
the ballot in woman’s hand increase her 
strength as an executive of law? Hardly. 
It may increase her interest in law, her sor- 
row at seeing good laws daily defied, broken, 
trampled under foot, but she will. remain 
the passive citizen still. 

There are a vast number of passive voters 
among men. A large majority of those 
created by the 15th amendment to the Con- 
stitution are such. Their ballot is of little 
or no value to themselves. They fail as ex- 
ecutives. While the ballot in woman’s 
hands would be exercised with as great, 
perhaps greater, wisdom and discretion than 
in man’s, yet the stubborn fact remains that 


the wiser the law the more improving in its 
logical teachings, and in its hampering 
negatives, the less willingly will it be en- 
forced. 

We do not deem it necessary to argue 
these points. As facts they are self evident. 
If woman assumes the ballot she must take 
with it active police labor in every walk of 
life, and with her own might as zealously 
enforce the laws as she would lovingly and 
wisely enact them. 

W. H. GARDNER. 





oe 
PERSONAL. 


Tue Rev. James Freeman Crarke, the 
eminent Unitarian clergyman, died June 8th 
at his residence in Jamaica Plain, after sev- 
eral days’ illness. He was born at Hanover, 
N. H., April 4th, 1810, of a family that fig- 
ured in the war of the Revolution and 1812. 
Dr. Clarke was in many respects a model 
preacher, and though his influence was felt 
in literary, educational, society, and politi- 
cal life, it is not too-much to say that the 
great good accomplished by his candid, 
earnest ministry has left the impression on 
his people that will endure the longest. 

Marows A. Root, called the first American 
daguerreotyper, died recently in Philadel- 
phia at the age of eighty. Mr. Root had a 
taste for portraiture, and very early in life 
went to Philadelphia to study under the 
fumous painter Thomas Sully. Mr. Sully, 
however, discouraged his efforts. so he 
started a writing school, and made a fortune 
out of copy books of his invention. In 1843 
his attention was called to the daguerreo- 
type, and he soon became the leading expo- 
nent of that artin the United States. It is 
said that his gallery used to be filled with 
people waiting their turn, as one sees them 
now at a theater box office during the limit- 
ed run of a popular play. 

Tue Kine or Denmark, when a prince 
and before he was called to the throne at 
Denmark, lived in obscure poverty for sev- 
eral years. He had an income of exactly 
$1,200 a year. There were five children to 
be supported and educated from this sum. 
The young ladies ot his household learned 
to cook, to sew, and to do all kinds of house- 
work They were obliged to make their own 
dresses for many years, and yet no members 
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of any family have risen to more brilliant 
positions than this Danish family. One son 
is the king of Greece. His three daughters 
are the Princess of Wales, the Czarina of 
Russia, and the Duchess of Cumberland. 


-es 


WISDOM. 


“ Thou must be true thyself, 
If thou the truth would teach.” 
Most people neglect the eyes, but very few 
neglect the I. 


“« Athenians, I love and cherish you, but I 
shall obey the God rather than you.” —Socrates. 


1 FIND the great thing in this world is not so 
much where we stand, as in what direction we 
are moving.—Holmes. 

THE beauty that addresses itself to the eyes 
is “only the spell of the moment; the eye 
of the body is not always that of the soul.— 
George Sand. 

THE hero we love in this land of to-day 
Is the hero who lightens some fellow man’s 
load— ; 
Who makes of the mountain some pleasant 
highway; 

Who makes of the desert some blossom- 

sown road. 

TEACH self-denial and make its practice 
pleasurable, and you create for the world a 
destiny more sublime than ever issued from 
the brain of the wildest dreamer.—Sir Walter 
Scott. 





MIRTH. 


“A little nonsense now and then, 
Is relished by the wisest men. 


‘* How must | take these pills, doctor ?’ ask- 
ed a patient. “ You must take them in water.” 
“Take ’em in water? Why we haven’t got 
any bath tub.” 

The Rochester <’nion refers to families m 
that city “who are raising girls for the export 
trade,” meaning girls who are expected to 
one day marry wealth and a title. 

McQuIDEN. “ Do you believe that theos- 
ophy is a remedy for the mundane ills that 
clog the esoteric development of our inner 
selves?” 

Miss Foote.—“I don’t know. 
always uses goose grease.”’ 

O.p Lapy (to tramp who has asked for 


Mamma 


something to eat)}—‘“‘ What kind of victuals do 
you mostly get when you beg a bite?” 

Tramp—“ Cold shoulder, ma’am.” 

“ Wuy is it,” said a husband to his wife, 
‘*that married women, as a rule, are such ter- 
rible gossips? “ Because they find such at- 
tentive listeners in their husbands,” the lady 
replied. 























In this department we give short reviews of such 
New Books as publishers see fit to send us. Inu these 
reviews we seek to treat author and pullisher satis. 
factorily and justly, and also to furnish our readers 
with such information as shall enable them to form 
an opinion of the desirability of any particular vol. 
ume for personal use. It is our wish to notice the 
better ciass of books issuing from the press, and we 
invite publishers to favor the Editor with recent 
publications, especially those related in any way to 
mental and physiological science. We can usually 
supply any of those noticed. 
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PractTicaAL SUGGESTIONS ON THE UsEs OF 
ELgorriciry IN Mepictine. By Ambrose 
L, Ranney, M.D. 12 mo, pp. 160. Pub- 
lished by D. Appleton & Co., New York. 
A useful manual to the student or prac- 

titioner of medicine who would possess for 
himself a knowledge of the principles of elec- 
tricity in its application to medicine. The 
writer describes the various sorts of instru- 
ments simple and compound employed by 
the electropathist at sufficient length to im- 
press the reader and student that the use of 
electricity is no simple matter to be picked 
up in a day, but a field by itself at once im- 
portant and of great prospective develop- 
ment. The application of the galvanic Far-. 
adic and Franklinic currents to the treat- 
ment of disease is but sketched, and proper- 
ly so. The physician should understand the 
mechanism of his instrument and the phil- 
osophy involved in it before attempting to 
use it. 

As Dr. Ranney writes as a specialist his 
book is stamped with the character of au- 
thority. 

Tue Wixnine Sing. By Mary Dwinell Chel- 
lis,, author of ‘‘The Turning of the 
Wheel,” ‘‘ The Temperance Doctor,” etc. 
16 mo, pp. 323. Cloth. Price $1. New 
York. The National Temperance Society 
and Publication House. 
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From an author whose skill has been 
abundantly proven in stories of a high moral 
tume and reformatory aim this new book 
comes, and it is quite equal in quality to 
her previous work. Realistic in its delinea- 
tion of character and life it nevertheless pre- 
serves a tone that is suggestive of sentiment 
higher than the common play of character. 
As an illustration of doings in the sphere of 
New York dram selling and dram drinking 
it is truthful and strong and the incidents 
point their own moral in most cases. The 
spirit and style of the book are adapted to 
young people, and those who may know 
something from personal observation of the 
life the author depicts. 

In Nestine Trwe. By Olive Thorne Miller. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 12mo. Cloth. 
275 pp. $1.24. 

Those who have read the previous writ- 
ings of Mrs. Miller will need no urging to 
read this.. To those unacquainted with 
them we would say there is no one who 
treats familiar members of the animal and 
bird kingdom more pleasantly and instruct- 
ively than she does. And one striking thing 
is that which she says may be taken as a 
fact, in her preface to this very interesting 
book on birdsand bird life: ‘‘ The sketches 
of bird manners and customs in the little 
collection are the record of careful observa- 
tion and scrupulously true in every particu- 
lar.” We recommend it to our readers, es- 
pecially to the young,in the hope that its per- 
usal may induce them to become careful ob- 
servers also. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


Forry-Fourts AnNvuaL Report of the Board 
of Managers of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church Missionary Society for Seamen in 
the City and Port of New York. 


Sr. Louis Hyerento Cotiece of Physicians 
and Surgeons. Announcement of the Sec- 
ond Collegiate year—1888-1889. 

The prospect is encouraging to those who 
have inaugurated this excellent enterprise. 
StTrmvuLants, uses and how best conserved. 

Moral and Legal Reform Methods. By 

J..M. Emerson. New York. Dick & 

Fitzgerald. 


A little book that is a plea for the use of 
alcoholic beverages in moderation, and 
therefore distinctly hostile to the principles 
of prohibition. The author laments the ef- 


fects of habitual tippling and suggests that 
the use of pure wines will tend to affect. the 
habit of drinking whiskey and such like in- 
toxicants. He appears to lose sight of the 
tendency to a growing indulgence that wine 
drinking occasions, and which is well shown 
in the wine-producing countries to-day. . 


Tax Untversaist Proression or Fairs. 
Composed in the light of reason and rev- 
elation with the teachings as those who 
condemn it as heresay. By Orrin Hutch- 
inson. Published by the author. New 
York. 

Tue Twenty-Ninto Annual Report of the 
Trustees of the Cooper Union for the Ad- 
vancement of Science and Art. 


This last showing of the work done in 
the interest of the young men and women 
should prompt fresh tributes of grateful re- 
membrance to the founder of the Union. 
The institution is Mr. Cooper’s noblest mon- 
ument. 


Bovine Tusercutosis. By E. F. Brush, M. 
D., of Mount Vernon, N. Y. 


A small brochure which discusses a seri- 
ous topic. It shows plainly enough that a 
very large proportion of American cattle are 
affected with a disease akin to human con- 
sumption, and the horrible query is too 
readily suggested—how many —— con- 
tract phthisis from drinking the milk or 
eating the flesh of affected animals? We 
agree with Dr. Brush that the bovine mal- 
ady should be stamped out by vigorous 
measures. 

CONDENSED THOUGHTS ABOUT CHRISTIAN 
Science. By Dr. William H. Holcombe. 
Purdy Publishing Co., Chicago. 

In this pamphlet of fifty-three pages the 
writer claims to review this new movement 
in the world of medicine, and to show its rea- 
son for being—‘‘The whole secret of Christian 
healing,” we are told on e 28, ‘‘consists in 
the denial of the false self and the affirmation 
of the true self—the rejection of appearances 
and the acceptance of realities, the renuncia- 
tion of the Letter, and the declaration of the 
Spirit, the casting out of Evil, and the mani- 
festation of Good. Every cure is simply the 
unfolding into external form of the divine life, 
strength, health, peace, and joy, which already 
exists in the secret recesses of every soul.” 
How easy, one will say, to practice as a healer 
of the ills of the flesh—anatomy, physiology, 
ay and the whole body of the Materia 
Medica and the paraphernalia of the labora- 
tory being, unnecessary ! 


THE TONGUE IN DIAGNOSIS. 
Benson, M. D. 


This is a convenient little chart of the 
tongue, showing the areas of irritation that 
may be related to disorders of the different 
organs in the interna] and respiratory tracts. 
It supplies.at a glance intormation of value to 
the p —— and nurse. Price $1. Geo. H 
Field, Publisher, St. Louis, Mo. 


By C. Coleman 
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WARMAN’s PRacTICAL ORTHEOPY AND CRI- 
TIQUE.—The Science of Pronunciation, by E. 
B. Warman, A. M., with an appendix giving 
6,399 words usually mispronounced. Large 
12mo, 448 pages, cloth, $2.00: W. H. Har- 
rison, Jr., Publishing Co. Chicago. 
We are of those who are longing for the day 
when our spelling of English words shall be 
less intricate and inconsistent, but while we 
must do as others do or be accounted un- 
learned and ignorant, such volumes as Mr. 
Warman’s will prove of important service, es- 
— to the a student of our language. 
he analysis of pronunciation contains many 
sound hints on true and false methods, and 
while the author may appear now and then to 
be finical in his criticism of dictio rules 
and examples, he has good warrant for his 
strictness on the clashing and conflict of 
authority that they indicate. The list of 
6,399 words usually mispronounced with its 
interspersed reflections is the most useful 
part of she volume, we think, because these 
words are for the most part those in frequent 
use by writers and talkers, and not as one 
might think by the numbers given, uncommon 
ond technical terms. Take for instance a sin- 
gle page opened at random, we find these : 
get, geyser, ghastly, gherkin, ghoul, ghost, 
iour, gibber, gibberish, gibbet, gibbous, gib- 
ets, Sigantean, gigantic, giraffe, pil, ives, 
given, glacial, glacies, glacis, gladden, gladia- 
tor, gladialus, glamour, glance, gland, glare. 

On the next page the words are more familiar 

than these. 


Oaitvie’s Poputar Reapine, No. 42. Sev- 
eral complete stories. J. 8. Ogilvie, New 
York. 


CURRENT EXOHANGES. 


The Popular Science Monthiy‘for July gives its 
readers a list of papers of greater topical var- 
iety than usual. Safety in House Drainage. 
Darwinism and the Christian Faith. e 
Teachings of Psychology. Lines of Pro- 

ress in Agriculture. Arctic Alaska. 

anual on Industrial Training. A sketch 
with a very graceful portrait of Paul Bert, 
and a fuller miscellany than usual are 
among the prominent features. D. Ap- 
pleton & Co. New York. 


Banker's Magazine and Statistical Register. 
Monthly. Homan’s Publishing Company. 
New York. 


Woman for June has but three male names 
in its long list of contents. The names 
with a feminine significance are of good 
quality, and the matter generally worth 
attentive reading. New York. 


Buds and Blossoms and Friendly Greetings. 
Monthly. J. F. Avery. New York. 


The Century comes with its well filled June 
edition, saying more about Siberia, de- 
scribing Ranch Life, the Plantan-Moretus 
museum at Antwerp, and discussing topics 
of the day. Among them Matthew Arn- 
old’s Criticism, Bird Music, What Should 
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we Eat, Richard M. Johnston, Legislative 
Reform, American Coinage, The Working- 
man’s School, etc. Of the illustrations tt 
is enough to say they possess their usual 
excellence. New York. 


The Hahnemannian Monthly for June shows 
that ‘‘ New School” ideas show no signs 
of ‘‘ weakening” yet. Philadelphia. 


National Law Review. Monthly. A good 
oe gee of decisions affecting interests of 
all kinds in the different States. N. M. 

Philadelphia. 


The Union Signal, organ of the W. C. T. U. 
The White Ribbon Army. An energetic 
and influential weekly. Chicago. 


Taylor. 


Harper's Bazar. Favorite Weekly of soci- 
ety and reporting the current movements 
-- ae world of fashion and pleasure. New 

ork. 


The Old Testament Student. Monthly. Wm. 
= Harper, Ph. D., editor. New Haven, 
onn. 


La Gazette Medicale, de Montreal. Monthly 
review of medicine and surgery. Dr. 
Beausoleid, Secy. 


Book Chat. Monthly. 
York. 


Brentano. New 


Good Health. Monthly Journal of Hygiene. 
Battle Creek, Mich. 


The Western Rural, and American Stock- 
man. Weekly. Chicago, Ill. 

Youth’s Companion. Well known weekly. 
Perry Mason & Co. Boston. 


Christian Thought. Bi-monthly. June num- 
ber contains Social Problems. The Re- 
ligions of India. Charles Darwin and Asa 
Gray. Religion (J. R. Lovell), and other 
topics. New York. 


The Homiletic Review. Funk & Wagnalls. 
New York. In the June number has in 
the first section Historical Studies, Their 
Homiletic Value. The Religious and 
Moral Views of Horace. Were all Man- 
kind From one Pair, etc. And in other 
sections contributions from Dr. Storrs, 
Dr. John Hall, Dr. Stuckenberg, and 
others. ‘ 


Lippincott’s for July opens with a novel of 
adventure called ‘‘ The Yellow Snake,” 
With Guage and Swallow, Chap. VI, M 
Experience as an Adventuress, Our Friends 
and Foes among the Toadstools, A Case of 
Weakness for the First Person Singular, 
and Ultimate Failure, make up the re- 
mainder of the issue. My Experience as an 
Adventuress is particularly,readable, and is 
not entirely made up of guesses. J. B. 
Lippincott. Philadelphia. 
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ECHOES FROM 


THE CONSULTATION ROOM. 


BY PROF. NELSON SIZER. 


E offer a letter with meaning in it to 
the writer and receiver, and it may 
mean something to the reader. 
Pror. Netson Sizer, 

Dear Sir: In the fall of 1885 I left Wis- 
consin for New York City to obtain a phren- 
ological examination at your office, which I 
duly obtained. My esteemed relatives and 
friends insist upon it that it is true to the let- 
ter,and I pronounce it to be correct in every 
respect ; and the direct as well as the indi- 
rect benefit that I have derived from it is very 
great, and I now fully appreciate the truth 
of your science. I was long in doubt as to 
what should be my future occupation or 
profession, and in order to make sure as to 
my adaptability to business or to science in 
the various fields of effort, I resolved to 
make safe my steps and to consult you in 
the matter. In my examination you made 
the following very emphatic remark : ‘‘Your 
Constructiveness is excellent, and you will 
understand complications in business as well 
as in machinery; you would learn to be a 
dentist and be a good one, and you would 
know how to use the instruments.” With 
dentistry in view I spent three years at col- 
lege preparing myself for my chosen work, 
and I have just griduated, first in my class, 
from College of Dental Surgery at 

And it not only so happened that 
I was first in my class, but I was honored by 
my class mates in being chosen as Valedic- 
torian of the occasion. I am delighted with 
my profession, have opened an cffice ia 
———,, and the future is bright. 

Very Sincerely Yours, 
X. X. X. 

It would have given us pleasure to men- 
tion the name of thecollege and the location 
of our young friend, but the letter was not 
intended for publication, and therefore we 


refrain from giving the identity of the col-. 


lege or the writer. 
A MISTAKE CORRECTED. 


Some persons are wise enough to take ad- 
vice, but most children want to put their fin- 
ger into the blaze of the candle for them- 
selves, and know about it. Experience is a 
good teacher but sometimes comes rather 
late, to our regret. 


We remember a genial, blonde man, who 
brought in his blue-eyed boy for an examina- 
tion to see what pursuit he was adapted to fol- 
low, saying: ‘‘I believe in Phrenology as 
a proper guide to a choice of pursuits, and 
have good reason to believe in it; please 
tell be about this boy.” In explaining the 
reason of his belief, he said: ‘‘I brought 
my eldest son here, and you wrote out his 
character in full, saying that architectural 
drawing and mechanical engineering were 
indicated as his best business. He was then 
fifteen. Weread and laid away the descrip- 
tion, and a year afterward, when the boy 
finished school, somebody offered him a 
place in a drug store; he stayed a year and 
tired of it; he then found a place in a 
cigar store, and then in a gentleman’s 
furnishing store; in turn quitting 
each of them, and thus he fritted away 
eight blessed years. At twenty-three, how- 
ever, a pair of beautiful black eyes attracted 
his attention and awakened his admiration, 
and he at length came anxiously to his 
father, saying: ‘Do you know, sir, that I 
have no business, that I do not earn enough 
to support myself, that I spend my salary on 
odds and ends and incidentals, while I get 
my food at your table ; and when I want a 
suit of clothes mother takes me out and has 
me fitted, and she paysthe bill?’ ‘Yes, I 
know that.’ ‘Now, father, what am I to 
do? I want to get married sometime; how 
can I support a family? I have been read- 
ing over the character that the phrenologist 
gave me when a boy, and he says architec- 
tural drawing and mechanical engineerin 
is my best place. Now, sir, if you wi 
help me into that I will go at it with all my 
might.’” The father being a friend of the 
superintendent of the Architectural Iron 
Works in New York, visited him and asked 
for a place for the young man. His reply 
was: ‘I already have seventy-five applica- 
tions on the books. but with such a descrip- 
tion as the phrenologist has given your boy, 
let him come; I will try him.” He agreed 
to work three years for a moderate stipend, 
but in six months’ time he had attained such 
proficiency in drawing that the contract of 
apprenticeship was cancelled, and he was 
paid twenty dollars a week. ‘ Now,” said 
the father, “‘he is working on the Centen- 
nial buildi ata salary of fifty dollars a 
week, and if he had gone into the business 
at fifteen when he went into the drug store, 
he might have been, perhaps, the master 
architect of the Centennial buildings to-day. 
Yes,” said the father with a flushed face, 
and a tender tremulousness of voice, ‘‘ yes, 
I have every reason to respect Phrenology.’ 





